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Presidents Page 
ad 

With artificial moons orbiting the planet Earth and their inter- 
continental ballistic missile cutting the sky, man at last has really 
begun to break the power of gravity that has bound him fast for cen- 
turies to earth and the heavy air about it. Now the dark reaches 
beyond beckon to him with new worlds to explore, new frontiers to 
conquer, new problems to solve. Earth man is slowly turning into 
space man. 

But if, indeed, man seems to have learned how better to loosen 
the grip of earth gravitationally and to soar freely in the heavens, he 
has not been able to lift the heavy hand of fear that holds him and 
that too often pits him man against man in deadly war. 

If, therefore, to face the new problems of space, he turns his back 
on the old problems of earth, if he blindly reaches out into space 
toward the stars before he opens his eyes and looks deeply within 
himself to find peace on earth among men, his efforts may bring only 
dissonance and discord to the harmony of the spheres. He may succeed 
only in turning hell on earth to hell in the heavens. 

The missile that carries the satellite into space can also carry a 
hydrogen warhead. On Atlas, Jupiter, Polaris, once Roman gods, now 
American missiles, or on Sputniks and their ilk, may rest not the con- 
quest of space but the destruction of the world. 

One nation’s record against that of another nation offers little 
hope. Perhaps this is so because man to man the people of the world 
have really never succeeded in understanding each other. Yet out of 
the cold war and the cold centuries there may be emerging a new 
idea, a new hope—people speaking to people through folk songs and 
stories, folk music and music makers, through “folk” ambassadors of 
good will, America may be finding a part of the formula, a part of 
the common denominator for achieving peace. 

In the last few years, timidly at first and now with more courage, 
the State Department with “Dizzy” Gillespie, Benny Goodman, Louis 
“Satchmo” Armstrong, and many others, has played to S.R.O. in the 
hearts of the world. Marshall Stearns, Vice President of the N.Y.F:S., 
has been largely responsible for this program. The American folk 

(Continued on page 77) 





FOLKSONG OF SOCIAL PROTEST: 
A MUSICAL MIRAGE 


TRISTRAM P. COFFIN 


ITH the rise of industrialism and the collapse of 

the medieval class system, it has become fashionable 

to champion the downtrodden. During the last 200 
years, the rights of the poor and the wrongs of the rich have be- 
come a theme as useable as “boy meets girl.’ Modern folklorists 
have not allowed themselves to fall behind the vogue. More of 
them than not have succumbed to the temptation to read all 
sorts of messages of social reform into the literature, and par- 
ticularly the songs, preserved by the folk. That the socially con- 
scious author, be he working on an article in folklore or be he 
writing The Grapes of Wrath or Little Orphan Annie, should 
look into the minds of the unfortunate for parallels to what he 
himself advocates is only natural. Certainly if one is to champion 
an underdog it is reassuring to see signs that the underdog desires 
a champion. 

Yielding to this temptation, honestly as it may be done, is a 
mistake. First, the folklorist, looking for messages of social reform 
in folksong, or any other form of folk literature, comes to his 
material with a sincere bias through which he interprets a longing 
for something better as a formulated protest and an everyday 
griping as a hope for reform. But it does not follow that because 
a group rues its lot that it conceives or even desires a method 
of changing things. The folk group may be aware it is downtrod- 
den, but whether its members like it or not, they accept the world 
and their lot as they find it and what comments they make in 
songs, etc., are more in the nature of observations than of any- 
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thing else. Secondly, reform songs are critical in nature, concern- 
ing themselves quite specifically with what happened, as well as 
with why and to whom it happened. When the folk take such 
songs over they reshape them in their characteristic manner, and 
the reform doctrine loses its significance in the generalization of 
events, the typing of characters and settings, and the omission of 
causal factors. The result is that where the folklorist sees what he 
thinks to be a folksong of reform, on closer look he must observe 


that he has witnessed a sort of mirage. The song is either not yet 


a folksong or no longer a song of reform. 


This mirage of social reform folksong has three distinct shapes. 
The first shape involves material such as the hootenanny material 
that has been sown among the folk from above. Songs sown from 
above retain their elements of reform while they are still close 
to their learned and printed sources. As they travel far and wide 
and embrace oral tradition, the concepts of reform will vanish as 
surely as will temperance themes, sentimentality, morality, and 
the other qualities the educated endow their literature with. 


Much of the interest in folksong of social reform has been 
stimulated by persons once connected with or still fascinated with 
the People’s Songs Movement. This movement, which has used 
folk melodies as vehicles for all sorts of reform propaganda and 
which has popularized folksongs that seemed to contain protest, 
has spawned a large and vocal percentage of our folklore perform- 
ers. Nevertheless, the relationship of this reform movement to 
folksong is undoubtedly incidental and reveals graphically the sort 
of impositions that can be made on the art of the ignorant. John 
Greenway quotes Woody Guthrie as saying: 


The workers wanted to sing about their fight, but they couldn’t 
borrow popular tunes because the money men who own the big 
monopoly on music would sock them with the copyright laws. They 
had to go where they should have gone in the first place—to the old 
songs made by workers years ago in the woods and on the plains and 
on the oceans.! 
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The chances are good that had ‘‘Alexander’s Ragtime Band” and 
“Friendship” been in the public domain the way ‘‘Casey Jones” 
and “Jesse James” were that these and similar melodies, with 
appropriate union words, would have made up a large part of the 
repertoire of men like Guthrie and Pete Seager. People’s Songs 
wanted vehicles. Folksongs were available, they were known to 
the Okies, miners, and hill singers who went into the movement, 
and they seem particularly appropriate for what is meant to be 
a popular movement. Thus, we have songs that are created as 
protest songs by educated or semi-educated, at least non-folk, 
protesters. Some, like Guthrie’s “Union Maid,” have become so 
popular that they are as well-known and as seemingly anonymous 
as Dan Emmett’s “Old Dan Tucker.” But they are not folksongs 
like “Old Dan Tucker’ unless the folk can nurture them, create 
variations of them, and in their characteristic way wear off the 
urban trappings. 

For example, Merle Travers’ popular “Dark as a Dungeon” 
and Aunt Molly Jackson’s ‘“‘Dreadful Memories” were written by 
mine people about the hard life mine people must lead and cer- 
tainly have been used as songs of protest by persons interested 
in bettering the miner’s lot. However, leave them in oral tra- 
dition for awhile, and if they survive at all they will survive 
because of the beauty of the melody, the imagery, and the 
‘‘Sea-farer’’-like statements they make of the fascinations of 
hardship. They cannot survive in general oral tradition because 
they imply that the miner is maltreated. Only miners care about 
that. The folk who must sing them to keep them alive don’t give 
a damn about the miner as such. In the same way, a song such as 
“The Farmer Is the Man,” undoubtedly reflecting an opinion 
the farmer has come to hold after education by Grange organ- 
izers and agrarian workers, is so specifically tied to the problems 
of the farmer, it could never become a folksong unless it were 
sung for the melody alone with its lyrics meaningless—as the 
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“Union Maid” is sung by the sons and daughters of our big 
businessmen on the American campuses. In short, then, the folk 
may use occupational material to reveal universal themes such as 
hardship, death, and exploitation; but they cannot be bound to 
specific occupational interests. Even members of the occupations 
have to be continually reminded by the more educated that they 
are involved in a cause. Folk songs are general in appeal, and if 


they are not to begin with they are made so in the process of their 


becoming folksongs. 

A second shape of the reform song mirage can be represented 
by the folksong that appears to contain protest ready-built into it. 
Here the scholar or protester, already convinced of a reform doc- 
trine, finds in a tale of tribulation and adventure the very message 
he has been hawking. ‘John Henry” and ‘“‘Casey Jones’ are classic 
examples. “John Henry” certainly tells a story of the hard lot of 
the Negro, a lot that might well be bettered, but it does not in any 
way indicate that the Negro had any idea in composing or singing 
this song beyond the fact that his race produced some people 
who were more noble than the often hated whites. Henry is proud 
to be an animal; there is no desire to be something better, to 
change the social system he knows. And the same is true of “Casey 
Jones.” Jones is a daredevil first and always. He may be exploited, 
but that is what he accepts as his fate. He revels in the overwork 
and the dangerous conditions that bring about his death, just as 
Henry revels in the fact that he has been pushed beyond human 
endurance. Nor do the words of the songs imply that something 
more symbolic than prowess and foolhardiness are demanded of 
these heroes by the folk. Those of us who are socially conscious 
know that the Negro and the railroader have been taken advant- 
age of by the capitalists, but the Negroes and the railroaders just 
won't worry about it in formal fashion until someone with far 
more perspective than they have does it for them. ‘John Henry’ 
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and “Casey Jones” were buccaneers; later they were made symbols 
of oppression. 

How easily social-minded scholars can be swept away on this 
point is adequately illustrated by “The Grey Goose,” which has 
been cited by both John Greenway and Alan Lomax as a song in 
which the indestructible bird symbolizes the indomitable lower 
classes. Lomax writes: 


This is the song of a subject people that feels itself stronger and 
more enduring than its oppressors. Like Brer Rabbit who skips away 
from Brer Fox saying, “Bred and born in the briar patch,” you could 
try everything that you wanted on the Grey Goose and you could try 
everything you wanted to on the old Negro, but they'd both end up 
with a house full of children, laughing at you.? 


Such a point of view concerning the bird that cannot be chopped 
to death, drowned, or burned, but which keeps coming back 
honking for more must collapse when one looks further into the 


variants of the song known about the South and particularly at a 
version such as the one collected by Mildred Haun. 


HO HOLLY HO 


Once I had an old grey goose, 
Ho holly ho, 

Once I had an old grey goose, 
Ho holly ho. 


Throwed her in the wagon. 
Carried her to the woodpile. 
The axe wouldn't chop her. 
Throwed her in the wagon. 
Hauled her to the river. 
The river wouldn’t drown her. 
Hauled her to the brushpile. 
The fire wouldn't burn her. 
Carried her to the sawmill. 
Throwed her in the wagon. 
Hauled her to the graveyard. 
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The grave it wouldn’t hold her. 
Throwed her in my wagon. 
Carried her to the devil. 

The devil wouldn’t have her. 
Throwed her in my wagon. 
Hauled her back to home. 
Throwed her in the kittle. 
The water wouldn’t boil her. 
Throwed her in the oven. 
The oven wouldn't bake her. 
But I could eat her raw.? 


In Haun’s version, the indomitable poor are consumed raw. One, 
of course, can see whatever he wishes in folksong variants. Per- 
haps, if we wish to be preposterous we can say that the Haun ver- 
sion represents the white landowners’ answer to the resistance of 
the slave. We can also use “Sir Patrick Spens” to show how the 
medieval sailor regretted the high-handed actions of the kings. 

The final shape of the protest mirage lies with the songs that 
merely reflect the normal daydreams of a people without reflect- 
ing any formulated aim of the people to protest against their lot. 
Many Child ballads surely are of this sort. It was only natural 
for the medieval peasant to concern himself with fine clothes, 
success stories, reversals of birth rank, and the obvious advantages 
of the “earl” class. To cherish these things in one’s songs is a far 
cry from organizing a “Peasant’s Revolt.” In the same way, the 
Negro spiritual, like ‘““Go Down, Moses,” frequently cited as a 
subtle reservoir of protest, probably meant no more to the slave 
singer than a recounting of the material in Exodus. Surely, the 
words of the song can be interpreted as words of complaint, but 
to think that the slave composed the song with complaint in mind 
is to give him credit for a sophistication he scarcely had. And songs 
such as ‘‘Missus in de Big House, Mammy in de Yard; Missus 
Holdin’ Her White Hands, Mammy Workin’ Hard” probably 
indicate no more than that the black was able to recognize differ- 
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ences in his lot to that of the white. Someone may wish he were 
a little bird so he can fly to his love, but that doesn’t mean he 
expects to become a little bird or even to grow wings. 

In conclusion, then, let me say J do not offer these remarks in 
any sort of opposition to social reform itself—for that I have great 
sympathy. Rather, I trust what I have said will serve to balance 
the overly enthusiastic findings of the folklorist who is looking for 
signs of reform in folklore and folksong in particular. He is thirsty 
enough to see mirages. But one has to remember that the folk just 
don’t look at the world the way the reformer does. The folk are 
simple. They accept their lot. That is the fresh charm of their 
literature. They have songs into which protest may be read, they 
have songs which contain dreams of something better, and they 
have been given songs that contain gripes and purposeful com- 
plaints. But I see no evidence to indicate that a song that has been 
in oral tradition for any period of time can be called a song of 


reform. The desire for change is basically sophisticated and alien 
to the folksinger. Protest, which suggests change, appears in folk- 
lore much as water appears in the desert. 


1 John Greenway, American Folk Songs of Protest (Philadelphia, 1953) , 281. 

2 Alan Lomax, Folk Song U.S.A. (New York, 1947) , 6. For Greenway’s remarks 
see op. cit., 109. 

3 Mildred Haun, Cocke County Ballads and Songs (Master's Thesis, Vanderbilt 
University, 1937) , 324. 


REJOINDER By JOHN GREENWAY 


Having been nurtured in the same academic fold as Tris Coffin, I 
can well sympathize with his annoyance, and I wonder at his gene- 
rosity in suggesting that I write this rebuttal. Persons like myself are 
causing a great deal of inconvenience in a heretofore comfortable dis- 
cipline. Moreover, I suspect that, though he slights the intellectual 
capacity of the “folk” in seeing a universal economic complacency 
among them, he has more affection for them than I, for my own 
attitude is that of Hamilton rather than Jefferson, of Orestes Brown- 
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son rather than Henry Thoreau. And I am more aware than he of 
the deliberate fabrication of pseudo-protest folksong as a weapon of 
the champions of the proletariat. 

But shouting at the situation isn’t going to change it. It is a fact 
that academic direction is changing in accordance with the dominant 
interest of our time in the common man. I am completely convinced 
that the next generation of folklorists will be trained in sociology and 
anthropology rather than in English literature; they will study folk- 
songs as sociological documents, not as infra-poetry. And they will 
find, as I and others of my persuasion have found, that there are thous- 
ands of songs to be studied. The only thing that stands in the way of 
immediate acceptance of this great body of material is a definition 
congealed in the last century. But, as the semanticists have told us, 
definitions are empirical, not authoritarian, and “Folksong” will not 
much longer remain bound within the milieu of a nineteenth century 
professor of rhetoric, oratory, and elocution, despite the strong re- 
straint placed upon its extension by conservative folklorists. 

This is my conviction, and the extent of my conviction will be 
evident to those who last knew me as a resident of a Department of 
English. I am sorry that my friend Tris Coffin will not follow me over 
the wall. 





THREE WITCH STORIES FROM 
THE CATSKILLS 


NORMAN STUDER 


N A back road in a little weather-beaten house Mrs. 

Celia Kelder lives alone. Her place has character, the 

unmistakable imprint of a personality. Her trim little 
front yard is lined with beds of hollyhock and begonias. An old 
iron pump still does service at the well near the kitchen. Inside 
she cooks her meals over a wood stove, and after dark she sits in 
her rocker near a kerosene lamp. The living room is carpeted with 
hand-woven rugs and in the alcove under the stairway her bed is 
covered with a bright patchwork quilt that she made. On the wall 
is a Currier and Ives print of General Washington entering New 
York in triumph. The little whitehaired woman and her neat 
farmhouse could itself be a fit subject for a sentimental Currier 
and Ives print. 

While the atmosphere is a survival from the Age of Home- 
spun, there is no feeling of a museum: the place is warm, friendly, 
and lived in. And Mrs. Kelder herself is a cheerful woman, serene 
in her acceptance of the changes that have taken place since her 
childhood, when the little house strained at the seams with nine 
children sleeping in the raftered attic. For her, living here alone 
must be difficult at times; one of her eyes is totally blind, the 
other dimmed by a cataract. Still she refuses to join her daughter 
in the city comforts of a Kingston home during the cold Catskill 
winters. Her roots are here, and this is where she will stay as 
long as she can. 

Mrs. Kelder’s stubborn survival in the lonely old house is sym- 
bolic of the last stand of the thinning Dutch families in the Sam- 
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sonville area. These Dutch pioneers moved up the mountains 
from the Hudson Valley early in the last century, when the 
Catskills were still an island of wilderness surrounded by settled 
country. At mid-century many of them worked in Col. Henry A. 
Samson’s tannery. At that time the village of Samsonville was a 
boom town with characteristics we generally associate with the 
West of gold rush days. The bark peelers slaughtered the virgin 
hemlocks to provide leather for a growing nation. After the Civil 
War the tannery closed for want of tanbark. Men then turned to 
farming, and as a sideline split and shaved wooden hoops from 
the saplings that grew up around the fallen hemlocks. Mrs. Kel- 
der’s family history reflects the changing times. Her mother cook- 
ed for bark peelers at Samsonville and her father worked for Col. 
Samson. When the tannery closed down he bought a farm and 
never thereafter worked for any man. The Kelders had their hoop 
shaving shed across the road from the farmhouse, and in her 
childhood Mrs. Kelder shaved many a hoop. 

Now another cycle of change has transformed the land. The 
farms are gradually going back to woods. Huge trees have grown 
in the tumbled tannery vats, and the once busy grist mill fell to 
pieces ten years ago. Young people have fled to the cities, and a 
handful of old folks struggle to keep the Samsonville Church 
alive. City people have been steadily moving up the mountains 
and buying abandoned farms. 

Mrs. Kelder is a natural storyteller, and her magic rolls back 
time and populates the changing farmlands with humanity. From 
her many stories I have chosen three witch tales, told in her 
characteristic style. They are written here just as they were taken 
down on a tape recorder. 


BEWITCHING AN OX 


This was about an old woman, a neighbor of ours. Every time 
Dad would come past her house the ox would lay down. You couldn't 
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get him up. So Dad would have to get in the side of the yoke and 
come up past the house with him. After he got him past the house, the 
ox would come along. 

So one morning Grandma Every said, “Jake, why don’t you take 
and try something?” 

He said, “What’ll I do?” 

She said, “Take and cut that lock of hair that is between the 
oxen’s horns and burn it.” 

So he did. So one morning Dad went down the road to see what 
was goin’ on. He went into the woman’s house and spoke to Uncle 
Hanshe—don’t know what his right name was, but we always called 
him Uncle Hanshe. 

Dad says, ““How’s everybody?” 

Uncle Hanshe said, “The old lady’s sick in bed.” 

“What's the matter?” 

“Well,” he said, “if she stopped her devilment she wouldn’t be so 
sick. She’s got an awful headache. She’s got her head all tied up. She’s 
got her hair all burned off.” 


SALTING DOWN A WITCH 


This happened right home in the old hoop shaving shop in front 
of that fireplace where we burned the shavings. When we overhauled 
the house we lived for a while in that shop. This old lady used to come 
up to the house. When she came in Ma gave her a chair right along the 
fireplace. 

I had a cousin George—he’s dead now. When he came in he started 
puttin’ hoop shavings on the fire. 

Ma said, “George, you don’t need such a fire.” 

George had got around and he had put coarse salt under the 
woman’s chair. Well, he kept puttin’ the fire on and making it much 
hotter. She kept sayin’, “Well, I must go. Well, I must go.” The 
perspiration was runnin’ down her face, and George kept makin’ it 
hotter all the time. So, finally she couldn’t get off that chair, so she 
said to my mother, “Laviney, will you loan me a drawin’ of tea?” 

Well, Ma didn’t know what George had done, so she got up and 
she gave her the tea. And the minute she got the tea she went out. 

“Well,” George said, “Vine, what did ye do that for?” 

“Well,” she said, “why?” 
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“TI could have fixed her. I had salt under her chair. She couldn't 
get out of it.” 
She couldn't either, till she borrowed something. 


‘THE OLD BLACK HAT 


This was true. | saw that myself. I know it. 

My grandmother came to my house one day and she said to my 
mother, “Laviney, are you and Jake havin’ trouble?” 

She said, “No.” 

“But,” she says, “why is it that you don’t seem to feel good?” 

She said, “Ma, I’m goin’ to tell ye. There’s something’ bothers me. 
They’s an old woman and an old man is on my bed. I kick after ’em 
and when I kick they'll be somewhere else. And I say to Jake—Jake, 
don’t you see ‘em?” 

“No, I don’t see them.” 

“Well, they’re there.” 

So Grandma said to my mother, she said, “Laviney, I'll tell you 
what you do. The next time you see them give ‘em a good calling 
down, Curse at ’em.” 

“Oh,” Ma said, “that’s something I never do.” 

“Well,” she said, “you do it. Call ’em anything.” 

So Ma did. So after a while she wasn’t bothered any more. 

Well, my father bought my uncle’s house right down below where 
we live. And upstairs on the rafters was a big round box, standin’ 
way up like an old-fashioned cheese box. So we went down there and 
we said, “Let’s look and see what’s in that box.” 

So we took the box down and my father opened it. It had an old 
black hood and an old black hat just like that old couple wore, and 
it had a Dutch Bible in it—that was pretty well worn. 

Pa said, ‘Close the box right up and let’s take it home. Let Viney 
see it.” 

So he took the box out and he said, “Viney, I got something to 
show you.” Well, when he opened the box, she jumped like that, she 
said, ‘“‘My God.” 

Pa said, ‘““What’s the matter?” 

She said, ‘“There’s that old hood and that old hat that man and 
woman used to wear.” 

Well, it was an old couple that lived down there and both of ‘em 
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had the name of bein’ a witch. She said, “Burn ‘em up—the whole 
thing.” So we did. 


But that | seen myself. I seen the old hat and the old bonnet... . 
And the Bible says about witches. 


TO MAKE A TATTLER 


WILLIAM LAWRENCE LASSITER 


HE original manuscript of “How to Make a Good Tat- 
tler” by Elder Philip Burlingame was composed in 1867, 
and was given to me by a member of the Norton family 
of Shaker, Mt. Lebanon, New York. This interesting item is from 
my extensive collection of Shaker books, manuscripts, tinware, 


and furniture. 


Take of the vine called run-about and the root called nimble 
tongue, of each six handfuls; 15 ounces of ambition, and the same 
quantity of nonsense; bruise them well together in the mortar of mis- 
apprehension, and boil over the fire of evil surmise, till you see the 
scum of falsehood rising on the top; strain thro’ the cloth of miscon- 
struction into the bottle of malignity; stop it with the cork of envy, 
and suck it through the quil of malevolence. Any person using it, 
will at any time be qualified to speak evil, without respect to person 
or character. 





“NIGGER” IN THE WOODPILE 


MARVIN A. RAPP 


ITH a slow hesitant shake of his head he mumbled, 

“I dunno, but I think there’s a ‘nigger’ in the wood- 

pile. Yessir, there’s a nigger in the woodpile some- 
place.” 

In its day this phrase was the ultimate statement of deep sus- 
picion. Today most people consider its use less than polite and 
much less than right. Everyone knows—almost everyone—what 
the phrase means. Few, however, except the citizens of the small 
upstate village of Pultneyville claim to know how the phrase 
originated. 

In the years before the Civil War, it is said that some four 
thousand slaves moved out of the port of Pultneyville, across Lake 
Ontario, to Canada and freedom. Many were the stories behind 
the escapes—as many perhaps as the slaves that gained their free- 
dom. Out of their escapes came the story behind the phrase. 

According to some of the people in the village of Pultneyville, 
this is the way it all happened. 

It was that kind of night when dark clouds scudded across the 
moon, smudging it with ugly figures which the wind quickly wash- 
ed clean again. A clod of people, not distinguishable in the brush 
and shadows, waited for the cloud-darkened intervals so that they 
might slip forward to the next cover. As eyes became accustomed 
to the dark, one man in the group could be seen leading the way. 
Minutes before, they had all left the dusty road which had 
brought them from the southern part of New York State. Now 
they picked their way along a secret path, each person holding 
the branches to keep them from snapping in the face of the person 
who was next in line. 
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Like hunted men, they moved quietly, nervously, never quite 
sure. They threw haunted glances over their shoulders whenever 
an unfamiliar sound was heard in the night air. The leader 
apparently knew his wood. Without a false step or a wrong direc- 
tion, he brought his people to a spot where a large canoe was 
nestled under the bank of a stream he called Salmon Creek. Now, 
all answering to a silent arm motion, they stepped into the canoe 
(a large one of the freighter variety) and settled themselves, trim- 
med their weight for balance, and at the command pushed off 
from the bank into midstream. Expertly turning the paddle for 
more power and less noise, the man in charge cut the water 
rather than broke it. The boat slid forward and down the middle 
of the narrow winding creek. The water folded smoothly behind 
the canoe. 


A soft breeze shook the leaves. Willows and silver poplars 
caught it with a sharp high pitch, like tingling bells. The other 


trees harmonized with a deeper, more mellow rustling. A flash of 
light would burst out, as clouds occasionally brushed past the face 
of the moon. Through the breaks in the trees, it streaked the 
creek with a shimmering silver and lighted the faces of the men 
in the boat. The paddler’s face seemed to reflect more light than 
the others. No wonder. Close inspection showed his skin to be 
white; the other faces were black. Such momentary glimpses, like 
flashing pictures, made the darkness that followed deeper than 
before. 

The canoe moved on along the narrow pathway of water. 
Overhanging branches scratched against the men and the boat. 
Suddenly a crunching sound broke and startled the silence. Mo- 
tion froze; everyone stiffened; no one breathed; they looked and 
listened intently. The black men turned quickly and instinctively 
to the paddler. After a moment of tight concentration, his body 
relaxed and his paddle motion resumed. Thus reassured, the 
others started to breathe normally again. 
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“A woodchuck,” he whispered in relief. 

What a pity, he thought, after all these long miles of hardship 
and escape, if these poor wretched fellows were now to be cap- 
tured so close to freedom’s shore. 

The minutes and quarter-hours slipped by. The creek curved 
gently northward through the woods to Pultneyville. Soon at a 
sharp right-angle turn, the white man reached out, grabbed a 
branch, pulled the boat to the shore. He crawled out. of the boat 
and scrambled up the shallow bank. There for a long time he lay, 
belly down, awaiting a signal from one of the three houses whose 
yards backed onto the creek. 

As they waited the long minutes in the canoe, one of the 
Negroes, ever so softly, stripped off a little piece of bark from a 
bank tree, handled it fondly in the cup of his hand for several 
minutes and then, almost in reverence, dropped it into the water. 

With a faint smile and almost a murmur, he thought, “Go 
down to the lake, little boat, go down to freedom.” 

For a few minutes the bark strip floated toward the lake in 
the general direction the canoe had been traveling. The Negro 
soon lost sight of it in the darkness. 

Minutes later, still gazing hypnotic-like toward the water, he 
wondered whether his boat, like himself, would ever reach Canada. 
Huddled in the canoe, he bethought himself as tiny and as help- 
less as the little piece of tree bark on the water. Still lost in his 
reverie, he suddenly thought he saw what looked like the same 
strip floating back. The clean-cream-like inside of the strip had 
caught the light. 

“No, no!” he thought almost aloud, catching himself just in 
time, “it can’t be the same piece.” 

Intently he watched it disappear. Sure enough, a few minutes 
later, the little bark returned once again, moving in its original 
and what he thought to be its right direction. 

For a long time, the Negro watched with gnawing fright the 
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ebb and flow of the water and the bark. The more he watched, 
the more terrified he became. 

“A hex, water bewitched,” he thought. 

Terror dried his throat and bugged his eyes. He gripped him- 
self tightly lest his panic cause him to scream. Even the moon 
seemed crazy-like with devil figures dancing on its face. 

Just then, the awaited signal from the house appeared. Cau- 
uiously, they all climbed out of the boat and moved up the bank, 
following the leader. The frightened one looked back at his piece 
of bark which was floating back and forth in the stream. 

They crossed Pig Lane, moving toward the backs of the three 
houses. One stood in front of them; the other two were off to the 
left. Farthest to the left was a cobblestone house; next, a large, 
white, dignified New England-type frame house; and, finally, a 
small, white frame salt-box type house, toward which they made 
their way. In later years, a brick addition in the front, topped by 
a cupola and a widow's walk, would cause this house to be known 
as the “Little Brick,” but now it was just a salt-box. All three 
of these houses back on Salmon Creek, faced on Washington Ave- 
nue, and overlooked Lake Ontario. Much of the village activity 
centered here. These houses occupied the three original lots of the 
village of Pultneyville, which at one time promised to be a large 
port east of Rochester, and in the years before the Civil War still 
held its head high with such hopes. 

Through its harbor, farmers and commercial merchants ship- 
ped produce—fruit, fresh meat, potash, and wood—carted and 
floated in from the interior of the state. Steamers made four regu- 
larly scheduled calls a week. Schooners arrived frequently and 
unannounced. To many, during the critical pre-war days, Pultney- 
ville was more than an active and promising port. It was an under- 
ground railroad station, the last station on the land route from 
the South and the jumping-off place for Canada and freedom. 
This ‘‘run-away” route reached northward from Bath on the 
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Cohocton River, along Canandaigua Lake, crossing the east-west 
Erie Canal, Seneca Turnpike, and the rail lines. Finally, and on 
occasion, the underground railroad left the wagon road as it ap- 
proached Lake Ontario and took to Salmon Creek, which flowed 
northward to Pultneyville. Other fugitive slave routes, some per- 
haps more important, carried the slaves northward to Buffalo, 
Rochester, Oswego, and the St. Lawrence River. Freedom lay 
across the rivers and the lakes to Canada. Besides the three houses 
near Salmon Creek in Pultneyville, the Hallet and Cuyler houses 
owned by distinguished Pultneyville families were also under- 
ground stations, the end of the slaves’ long and arduous journey 
to freedom. 

This night the slaves were to find haven in the salt-box house 
on Lot 3. As they approached the back of the house, the door 
opened. The leader entered and the others followed. ‘They cross- 
ed the room to the stairs in the right-hand corner. A few steps took 
them to a right-angle turn, and then more steps carried them up 
to the second floor. Another right turn brought them to a bed- 
room with a ladder leading to a small trap door approximately 
15 inches wide and 27 inches long in the ceiling. Each slave 
mounted the rungs as he was told. As the last one placed his foot 
on the rung, he turned to the guide; and no longer able to con- 
tain himself, he said, as he slowly shook his head: “Oh, Mistah 
Judge, there’s sumpin’ powerful wrong "bout that branch water 
out there. It’s sho nuf debbil water.” 

The Negro excitedly told the local Justice about the bark 
strip that seemed to float both ways. 

The Justice looked at him for a moment. He would have been 
amused if the Negro had not been so terrified. He said evenly: 
“Yes, ‘tis a strange thing. Seems to be no accounting for it. Sal- 
mon Creek sometimes just seems to flow in both directions. Don’t 
ask me why. We're close to where it empties into the lake. Per- 
haps the lake has something to do with it. I really don’t know.” 
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‘‘Mistah Judge, don’ you see, suh, that means no good to 
‘usuns.’ That going back and forth means the Sheriff mens gwine 
to git us and carry us back. It’s a powerful bad omen. Please, Mis- 
tah Judge, don’t let them take us.” 

‘Don’t you worry yourself, my man, about the creek water. I 
don’t know why it flows both ways; but I do know that the ‘debbil’ 
doesn’t have anything to worry about.” 

The Negro seemed to get more assurance from the Judge’s 
manner and expression than from the words he used. For a mo- 
ment, the Negro studied the Judge, tried to smile, and then climb- 
ed the ladder to the attic. The crawl space under the eaves above 
the rooms was just that. The slaves had just enough space to crawl 
in and lie down. They stretched their tired bodies across the 
rafters and fell asleep. The heat of the day was stiil in the attic, 
but already the cool lake night air coming through the dwarf 
windows in the front had begun to cool and freshen it. In this 
underground station, when space permitted, they kept the slaves 
in the attic by night when it tended to be cool there, and in the 
cellar during the day for the same reason. 

Before daybreak that particular morning, a knock on the trap 
door awakened the men. As the one farthest to the front of the 
house opened his eyes, he noticed the early morning light filter- 
ing in through the tiny windows. From the window lights, he 
saw the lake stretching east and west and north and disappearing 
in the distance. Beyond that horizon lay freedom. Two wharves 
stretched out into the lake. They bent toward each other and like 
arms almost enclosed a part of the water in an artificial harbor. 
It was as though Pultneyville had embraced the lake. Several 
white-sailed schooners rolled at anchor. The steamer Ontario was 
tying up at the dock. The western wharf, just east of the mouth 
of Salmon Creek, had several warehouses. The dock itself was 
large enough for a yoke of oxen to turn around. 

Many a captain and his boat called Pultneyville home port. 
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Perhaps most famous of all was Captain Horatio Nelson Throop, 
from Connecticut Yankee stock, builder of boats, lake captain 
extraordinary, and, it’s said, the first child to be born in Pultney- 
ville. His was the substantial cobblestone house on Lot 1. It was 
one of the three houses on Washington Avenue that backed onto 
the creek. A cobblestone house fitted the Captain. The stone had 
been washed smooth and dredged up out of his beloved Ontario. 
What better material for building a lake captain’s home than the 
stuff the lake water helped fashion? His sailing days were mostly 
over now; but on rare and important occasions he took command 
again, accompanied by his faithful friend, Jappa, his beloved 
Italian greyhound. This day and this night was such a time for 
Captain Throop. 

As the slave looked from the attic toward the harbor, lost in 
the promise of it all, he wondered if that steamer, then snug at 
the wharf, might be his boat to freedom. Already he had mused 
too long. A tug on his leg and a whispered word started him 
crawling backward toward the trap door. One by one, the Negroes 
retraced their steps of the night before to the first-floor room where 
they had originally entered. In the corner, diagonally opposite 


the stair well, a long narrow trap door, approxiately six feet by 
four feet, was lifted up. One by one, the men dropped through 
the trap door to the cellar below. When the trap was shut, the 
normal household duties were resumed. 


Soon the village was up and doing. Farmers’ wagons, having 
started out the night before, moved out to the dock to unload 
apples, peaches, grapes, grains, produce of the rich hinterland 
farms. In the Sessions House, diagonally across the street from the 
underground station, official-looking men walked through its 
doors to start their daily work. The local Justice of the Peace 
entered. Only a few knew that he had already done a worthy 
night’s work. Also entering the Sessions House were Federal men, 
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the Customs men charged with the duty of enforcing the Federal 
laws—the Fugitive Slave Act, among others. 

Also that day, the Pultneyville natives were to see a few 
strangers walking along Washington Avenue. They were the 
Sheriff's men from the South, slave owners’ agents looking for 
run-away slaves. These were the men the underground tried to 
avoid. They were the hunters; the Negroes the hunted—men on 
both sides from the North and from the South who were trying 
to outwit each other. For each the gain was worth the effort. 

Inside and outside the salt-box house and the other beautiful 
homes along Washington Avenue, chore work went on as usual. 
Villagers along the street passed the time of day with farmers. 
Those who had unloaded had more time to chat. Those just pull- 
ing into the wharves had time only for a quick “‘hello.” 

In the cellar of the small frame house with only wisps of light 
coming in, the slaves could hear the chatter of voices on the vil- 
lage streets, the rumble of oxen carts, and the many footsteps of 
household activities on the floor above. Several times during the 
day, a shaft of light would force them to huddle against the stone 
wall in front of the cellar. Assured that it was food being brought 
to them, they would move back toward the trap door to get it. 
For the villagers, the day passed quickly, filled with the hundreds 
of tasks that kept life going. Outwardly, it was just like any other 
day. For some, however, huddled in dark places, it could be the 
last day of slavery. 

Then night came. The official men left the Sessions House; 
the Customs men went down to the dock to check Captain 
Throop’s passenger lists and cargo. The Sheriff's men hung 
menacingly about the wharf. 

At the salt-box house, the Judge, the leader of the night be- 
fore, opened the trap door and offered the men a hand to help 
them up. From the front windows, the ladies of the household 
watched for the signal from Captain Throop’s steamer. Standing 
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on the bridge of the Ontario, Captain Throop, an expert banjo 
player, who had learned how to play from the grateful Negroes 
he had carried to freedom, started plunking out Southern tunes. 
This drew the Southerners to the far end of the wharf. Playing 
the numbers they called out, the Captain completely diverted 
their attention, while the Judge, seeing the signal, led his men 
quickly out of the house, across the street through the cellar of 
the warehouse and into the woodpiles that extended from one end 
of the wharf to the other. To the casual observer, this steamer 
fuel seemed to have been piled in a haphazard way; but to Cap- 
tain Throop, the Judge, and the other members of the under- 
ground, it formed an intricate passageway that led from the ware- 
house at the beginning of the wharf to the very end of the dock 
where the Ontario was docked. Swiftly the fugitives moved 
through the woodpile. The Judge meanwhile walked in full sight 
along the edge of the dock to where the steamer Ontario was snub- 
bed. As the Judge approached, the Captain hallooed to him and 
the Southern men passed their greetings. The Judge, looking up at 


Captain Throop, said, “Captain Throop, what do you carry?” 


To this, the Captain replied, ‘“‘My boat runs for passengers.” 

The Judge replied, ‘“‘Have you sufficient fuel for the voyage?” 
These words were the code to indicate that Negroes were in the 
woodpile. 

The Judge, turning to the Sheriff's men, indicated a good card 
game was in the offing and would they like to come along. With 
this and with the assurance from the Captain that no slaves were 
aboard, the Judge led the Sheriff's men back along the wharf to 
the shore. Quickly the Negroes moved from the woodpile, down 
the plank and into the hold of the vessel. On the bridge above, 
Captain Throop stroked Jeppa, who rested his head on his paws 
on the railing. With the last man aboard, the Captain yelled 
through his speaking horn, “Cast off.” As the boat left the pier, 
Throop smiled. The “Nigger in the Woodpile” trick had worked 
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again. Below deck one Negro prayerfully said, “Oh Lord! I’se 
free. That little boat that brought me here is gwine to go back 
to git my brothers. Back and forth, Oh, Lord! back and forth to 
freedom. It’s God’s waters that flows both ways to git us and bring 
us to freedom.” 

Fanciful and imaginative, you say? Well, perhaps, but of such 
stories are folk tales made. If you go to Pultneyville today, they 
say you can still see the creek that sometimes flows in both direc- 
tions. You can still see the salt-box house with the brick front 
addition. Inside, the trap doors are still there. I know, I saw 
them. The Lawrence and Throop houses stand in quiet dignity; 
and in the window of Captain Throop’s cobblestone house, a life- 
like Jeppa, now 85 years dead, still looks out of the window as 
though waiting for his master to return. On a stone cairn near 
Salmon Creek and the old wharf, the names of the captains and 
their boats that called Pultneyville their home port are forever 
inscribed. And in the homes that grace the lovely streets, dignified 
ladies remember these stories and the stories of other people now 
long dead. In their memories, the life of the past of Pultneyville 
still lives; and proud they are that ‘‘Nigger in the woodpile” meant 
freedom for so many Negroes. 





THE TALE OF A FOX 


PAUL BAILEY 


HIS tale was told me some years ago by the late Harry 

T. Peters of Islip, L. I., one-time Master of the Hounds 

of the Meadow Brook Hunt, but perhaps much better 
known generally for having assembled the world’s largest collec- 
tion of Currier and Ives prints. 

Long before Mr. Peters’ day with the Meadow Brook club, 
adjacent to its grounds at Westbury was the farm of one Charlie, 
whose family name is not essential to the story. His prowess as a 
killer of foxes, which killed his chickens, brought the wrath of 
the pink-coated huntsmen upon him in no uncertain ways. After 
the club unsuccessfully offered him a bonus to stop shooting the 
varmints, his one-man hunting sorties became even more frequent. 

Just when matters between club and farmer seemed to have 
reached an impasse, the club made him a very unusual peace 
offering in the form of a little, liver-spotted foxhound whose 
ancestry was as pure as a hound’s could be. A throw-back by Eng- 
lish Rex out of Nottingham Lady, this little bad seed in a litter 
of thoroughbreds was so apparently worthless that the club super- 
intendent, on the point of ending its miseries, changed his mind 
and took it over to Charlie’s farm, together with its parental 
pedigrees. 

Charles took to the rump immediately, named him Wimp, and 
soon thereafter, leaving his less thoroughly bred nondescripts at 
home, went afield with only little Wimp to bring the foxes within 
gunshot. Soon Charlie’s gun was heard more frequently from the 
club porch and a visit by the superintendent to the town clerk’s 
office proved that Charlie was collecting more bounties than ever. 
The members of the club felt cold shivers every time they heard 
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little Wimp’s staccato bay in the scruboaks, for they knew that 
sooner or later would come a shot from that quarter, which meant 
another dead fox. Charlie never wasted ammunition. 

Eventually, however, came the great exposé. Several members 
of the club, riding afield without hounds, were lingering in a 
clump of stunted pines when they heard Wimp’s well-known cry 
approaching. Unseen, they watched a drama that even now is 
not wholly believed by all members of the club. 

Out of the scruboaks and across the field leading to Charlie’s 
farmhouse came Wimp. Close behind him a beautiful bush-tailed 
Reynard was in hot pursuit. There was no doubting the hound’s 
panic, but he seemed to know that if he kept ahead of his pur- 
suer long enough good old Charlie’s trusty gun would save him. 
And so it did. And as Charlie was petting Wimp’s head a few feet 
from the prostrate fox, the horsemen approached. A few questions 
solved the mystery. 


“I reckon Wimp was born fox-shy,” explained Charlie. “He 
trails ’em by instinct, as any thoroughbred would, but once the 
varmint recognizes that it’s only Wimp on his trail he turns 
and seems to get a lot of satisfaction out of watching him ske- 
daddle.” 


A few months later, the whole affair was concluded amicably 
for both the club and for Charlie. The club doubled its offer 
for exclusive fox-hunting privileges on Charlie’s farm and Charlie 
took it which, as he explained later, was what he’d been after 
from the start. 





“DUNBAR, THE MURDERER” 


JAMES TAYLOR DUNN 


Awake sad muse, awake and sing, 
And softly touch the mournful string, 
In solemn tones, in accents low, 

Tell the sad tale of death, and woe. 


An awful tale I will relate, 

Of lads that met a cruel fate. 

The brutal deed I will unfold 
Which Dunbar did in blood so cold. 


T WAS a rainy Saturday morning—September 28, 1850, to 

be exact—when David Lester left his isolated farm home in 

Dunbar’s Hollow, a few miles from Westerlo in Albany Coun- 
ty. The round trip of sixteen miles to Briggs’ grist mill at Stephens- 
ville, the present-day Alcove, would take him most of the day. He 
instructed his stepson, twenty-year-old Reuben Dunbar, to cut 
up and stout the corn during his absence. His nephews, David, 
aged ten, and Stephen Lester, eight, were to help around the 
house if their aunt, Hannah Dunbar Lester, needed them. On 
Friday, Reuben took Betsey Ann, his bride of a few weeks, over to 
her father’s and said he would pick her up Sunday. 

When Lester returned from the grist mill Saturday afternoon, 
his two young nephews were nowhere around. That morning the 
elder boy, David, had spent an hour in the kitchen scouring knives 
and scrubbing the floor. He brought in a pail of water from the 
pump and was last seen by his aunt heading toward the barn. Her 
son Reuben, she noted, was in the cornfield. No lunch was plan- 
ned, Hannah Lester told her husband, because of all the house- 
work to be done. When asked by his stepfather if he had seen the 
boys, Reuben replied that he thought they had gone hunting 
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butternuts or fishing, though he had told them they had better 
not. No search was made that night, but the next day Lester, Reu- 
ben, and one or two neighbors started looking for Davy and Ste- 
phen. At first Reuben demurred, saying he preferred to go to 
church. 

On Monday, young Dunbar went to Reedsville to alert the 
local farmers, and Tuesday a sizeable group of men gathered at 
Abraham Tompkins’. George Adriance spoke to them first. “Glen- 
tlemen,” he said, “as you are passing through the woods look to 
the trees, as well as around the stumps and logs.” Reuben dis- 
agreed, ““There’s no use of looking in the trees—you won’t find 
such boys as them in trees.” 

Throughout the search, Reuben Dunbar seemed nervous and 
uneasy. He first aroused suspicion by his attempts to divert the 
others from the “Hedgehog den,” a piece of woods under a ledge 
of rocks north of the Lester barn. When it was suggested that the 
men go in that direction, he told conflicting stories as to where 
and when he had last seen the boys. “We never send them up 
to the rocks to gather butternuts,” he said, “but send them out 
yonder, along that ledge south of the lane.” He also made veiled 
remarks about how the boys stood in the way of his inheritance. 

By Wednesday, many accusing glances were being cast in the 
direction of young Reuben. It was about noon the same day when 
Calvin Finkle discovered the bloody swingle under a rotten hem- 
lock log. Near by, the body of Stephen was found, lying in the 
dry bed of a water course and covered with brush and leaves. One 
blow of the sharp-bladed wooden flax beater had broken the boy’s 
skull, cracking it entirely around the head. A large rock had been 
thrown on the child with force enough to break seven ribs and 
crush his lungs. 

“Reuben,” Finkle said, “they censure you heavy with com- 
mitting the murder of these children. If you have done it you had 
better tell where the other one is, for it will be brought out if the 
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birds of the air bring it out.” The searchers continued to “look to 
the trees,” but it wasn’t until the following day, Thursday, that 
Gilbert Waggoner found David hanging limply from a large hem- 
lock high on the cliff behind the house. The birds of the air were 
already at work. On the bark were tell-tale marks from the hob- 
nailed shoes of Reuben Dunbar. David was barefooted. 

“It’s a hard matter, ain’t it, Reuben?” said Jonathan Hough- 
taling. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “when you're innocent.” 

And all through the trial, which began in Albany on Novem- 
ber 26, 1850, Reuben Dunbar steadfastly maintained his inno- 
cence, even suggesting that the older boy had killed his brother 
and then done away with himself. The widely reported case was 
a popular one, and every day many hundreds of curious spectators 
crowded the court room to see the good-looking prisoner and to 
hear the oratory of Albany lawyer Henry G. Wheaton and Dis- 


trict Attorney Samuel H. Hammond. On December 5, Judge 
William B. Wright presented his masterful analytical charge. The 
jury was out an hour and a half and returned with the verdict, 
“Guilty.” Although Reuben still claimed his innocence in a short 
and touching speech, he was sentenced to hang on January 31, 
1851. 


* 


During the mid-1800’s Henry S. Backus of Greene County, 
with his long grey locks, tattered suit, and peg leg, was one of the 
familiar eccentrics in the Hudson Valley. As the self-styled “Sau- 
gerties Bard,” he was happiest when, accompanying himself on 
the violin, he could sing the story of some local happening to the 
tune of a popular air of the day. Usually penniless, he had noth- 
ing but fiddle and ballads to offer for his living. Perhaps Backus 
was in Albany at the time of the Dunbar trial, or he may have 
read the lengthy newspaper accounts of it in the Atlas or Argus. 
Shortly after the trial the ‘Saugerties Bard” composed the doggerel 
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sang this sad song of murder and hanging to the tune of the widely 
known ‘“‘Burn’s Farewell” and must have captured many of his 
listeners with his “sweet, sympathetic voice.” 

The ballad, recently located in a copy of the lost Ulster County 
Almanac for 1855, has been shortened here by ten stanzas. Start- 
ing with the eight lines quoted at the beginning of the article, the 
“Saugerties Bard’’ would continue by singing: 


Two blithesome lads made from one mould, 
Did live in Westerlo, I’m told, 

Their Father died when they were young, 
They then were sent their friends among. 


With their Father’s kindred they did dwell, 
Oft Dunbar’s way was noticed well, 
Dunbar’s Step-sire, their uncle was, 
Who took them, he no children has. 


James Lester was their father’s name, 
Their Uncle’s was, of course the same, 
Dunbar did slay these lovely boys, 
Which put an end to all his joys. 


Three weeks he had a lovely wife, 

"Tis strange he thus should forfeit life. 
His conduct long they say was strange, 
Some think his thots did him derange. 


Ah! wicked, awful, cruel man, 

Who can your purpose fully scan, 
You the young lovely brethren slew, 
A Jury faithful found it true. 


The mother dear the lads did send, 
To Dunbar’s home, some months to spend, 
But e’re they long with him had stay’d, 
Silent in death they both were laid. 

* 
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Dunbar did take their lives away, 
With this huge club he did them slay, 
Thus did he end their dawning life, 
Which did distract his loving wife. 


Young Stephen deep beneath the ground, 
He put to keep from being found, 

And David high on tree he hung, 

Where the night-bird lonely sung. 


This brutal deed was brought to light, 

By beasts that roam abroad at night; 

And now in filthy, loathesome jail, 

Does Dunbar’s form grow death-like pale. 
* 

His doom is fix’d, he sure must die, 

So saith the Judge, who will not lie, 

On January next, the thirty-first, 

Dunbar will meet a doom that’s just. 


And yet there’s pardon for Dunbar, 
Before he’s summon’d to God’s bar, 
Repent sincere, on Christ believe, 
And he will all your sins forgive. 


It was only after the weeping Reuben Dunbar, dressed in black, 
had been executed before a hundred witnesses at the old Albany 
County jail on the corner of Eagle and Howard Streets that the 
complete story came out. 

The Rev. Dr. Luther F. Beecher, pastor of Albany’s North 
Pearl Street Baptist Church, had obtained a detailed confession 
which he later published. In it, Reuben told how he had lured 
Stephen to the “Hedgehog den” to catch a woodchuck and, when 
the boy’s back was turned, had savagely attacked him with the 
swingle. Feeling no remorse, Dunbar decided to hang the other 
child. Because of his ‘‘attachment for the boy,” and wanting him 
to suffer as little as possible, he suggested to Davy that they go 
hunting butternuts. When their baskets were half full he took the 
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child looking for a crow’s nest. At the top of the cliff behind the 
barn, they both climbed the hemlock tree. Reuben secured the 
rope in a firm slipnoose. ““When I shoved it up, close around his 
neck, he cried out, ‘DON’T, Reuben, DON’T,’ and as he cried 
out I shoved him off the limb on which he was standing.” 

Dunbar’s confession explained a great deal, but it did not 
reveal his motive for killing the two boys. Was it really because of 
the inheritance, or was the youth insane? 

Today the two boys and their murderer lie side by side on a 
knoll south of the old Lester farm buildings in Dunbar’s Hollow. 
The three graves can be seen from the house. And their tragedy 
is remembered because a York State eccentric wrote and sang and 
played his violin in the valley of the Hudson. 
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THE POMPEY STONE 


CHARLES A. HUGUENIN 


N THE summer of 1820 or 1821, Philo Cleveland was deter- 

mined to extend the meadow land on his farm at Watervale 

in the township of Pompey, Onondaga County. After felling 
and removing the trees on a previously uncultivated part of the 
farm, he proceeded to clear the area of the larger stones. One day 
toward evening he raised from a moist piece of ground a particular 
stone with his iron bar and turned it upon its edge. Weary from 
his day’s labors, he paused for a short respite. He leaned against 
a nearby stump, his hands resting on the top of his iron bar. As 
he stood musing for several minutes, his eyes fixed upon the stone, 
he suddenly observed something remarkable about this small 
boulder of gneiss, about fourteen inches long by twelve inches 
broad and eight inches thick. Upon closer scrutiny, he observed 
that it bore an inscription, bordered by letters and figures. Rele- 
gating the lithoid obstruction to a nearly stone pile, he resumed 
his work and dismissed the unique stone from his thoughts for 
the time being. 

Several days afterward, he made another visit to the stone pile. 
In the meantime, rains had washed the heavy, hard, oval-shaped 
stone clean of dirt. The rude engraving on its surface was now 
clearly perceptible. Centered on its face appeared a crude figure 
of a tree, its trunk entwined by a serpent. This pictorial represen- 
tation divided the following inscription: 


Leo. De L’on 
VI 1520 


A rough X appeared under the L’on. The o in L’on was barely 
identifiable. 
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The esoteric inscription induced Cleveland to invite some of 
his neighbors to examine it. The stone was finally removed to a 
blacksmith’s shop at Watervale, a small settlement nearby. For 
six months or more it was the object of considerable speculation. 
Every visitor to the shop examined it. A file or horseshoe nails 
were employed to dig into the cracks, seams, and the details of 
the inscription until repeated probing gave it somewhat the 
appearance of a new work. After its subsequent removal to Man- 
lius Village, its presence attracted several distinguished scientists, 
most of whom were prepared to vouch for its authenticity as a 
memorial of antiquity. From Manlius, where it rested for nearly 
a year, it was removed to the State Museum of the Albany Insti- 
tute, where it remained an object of speculation and curiosity on 
the part of lovers of antiquarian lore. 

The first person to offer an explanation of the cryptic message 
on the stone was Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, American ethnologist, 
whose forte was Indian culture and conditions. His conclusions 


were embodied in his Notes on the Iroquois, which appeared in 
1847: 


By the figure of a serpent climbing a tree, a well known passage in the 
Pentateuch is clearly referred to. By the date, the sixth year of the 
reign of the Roman pontiff, Leo X, has been thought to be denoted. 
This appears to be probable, less clearly from the inscriptive phrase, 
Leo de Lon VI, than from the plain date, 1520, being six years after 
this pontiff took the papal chair.* 


It is true that Giovanni de’ Medici was elected pope when 
he was only thirty-eight years old on March 11, 1513, and became 
Pope Leo X. His relationship with the inscription on the Pompey 
Stone, notwithstanding, has obviously been forced. Only the date 
even remotely connects the stone with the pope; Leo X was not 
from the town or kingdom of Leon, a part of Spain. 

Schoolcraft then concerned himself with the infinitely more 
difficult problem of explaining the origin of the stone. Who had 
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chiseled the inscription on the boulder and left the stone in 
Pompey in the year 1520? 

The ethnologist promptly discredited newspapers accounts 
that purported to explain the origin of this gneissoid stone. Be- 
cause Cortez did not finally succeed in capturing Mexico until 
1521, no exploration, much less settlement, was attempted before 
this date. “We cannot look, indeed, to Mexico, as having originat- 
ed any measure which led to a visit, however isolated, of the Iro- 
quois country.” * The allegation that the inscription had been 
made by a detachment of De Soto’s expedition was likewise want- 
ing in validity. “De Soto did not set out on his expedition until 
1538, eighteen years after the date of the Onondaga inscription.” 
The two Portuguese brothers, Gaspar and Miguel Corte-real, had 
limited exploration to the mouth of the St. Lawrence and to 
Canada. By a process of elimination Schoolcraft was finally con- 
strained to foist the responsibility for this relic ultimately, but cau- 
tiously, upon a straggling party of Ponce de Leon’s expedition. 
It was De Leon who first visited the interior from a base in 
Florida, argued Schoolcraft, in his weary search for the fountain 
of youth. 


And with this idea in view, it may be thought that the name De Leon 
is intended, by the words De Lon. The date, VI, would tally exactly 
with the sixth year after his landing in, and discovery of Florida, in 
1512; the Onondaga country being then, as much a part of Florida as 
any other part of the Atlantic and interior coasts. If by the prefix of 
Leo, or Lion, a compliment to a brave and hardy explorer was desig- 
nated to have been expressed, it would have well corresponded with 
the chivalric character of that age.® 


We shall ignore Schoolcraft’s felicitous indifference to accur- 
acy in regard to date; Ponce de Leon did not land in Florida 
until April 2, 1513. Schoolcraft’s argument is tenuous enough. 
The only justification for connecting this explorer with the stone 
was the designation of the place Leon. Even for this linkage the 
scholar had to furnish the letter e and to pronounce dogmatically 
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about the questionable o. After culling from history a pope to 
explain a date and an explorer to explain a place, Schoolcraft 
fished further in treacherous quagmires of rationalization. He 
brought forth an Onondaga legend that seemed to confer by 
inference a raison d’étre upon this particular stone: 


Some twenty years ago [about 1827], there lived an aged Onondaga, 
who said that many moons before his father’s days, there came a party 
of white men from the east in search of silver. From the heights of 
Onondaga hills, they descried the white foam of Onondaga Lake, 
and this was all the semblance they ever found of silver. One of the 
men died, and was buried on Pompey hill, and his grave was marked 
by a stone.® 


Two years after Schoolcraft’s volume had appeared, Joshua 
V. H. Clark, who lived no great distance from Pompey, published 
a work entitled Onondaga or Reminiscences. After telling the story 
connected with the discovery of the stone in Pompey, Clark con- 
cluded that the relic had served as a headstone for the grave of 
some early Spanish explorer: 


It was probably designed as a sepulchral monument. . . . It may not 
appear incredible, that a party of Spaniards, either stimulated by the 
spirit of adventure, or allured by the love of gold, or driven by some 
rude blast of misfortune, may have visited this region, lost one of their 
number by death, and erected this rude stone with its simple inscrip- 
tion as a tribute to his memory, as early as the year 1520.’ 


In 1851, Ephraim George Squier published his Antiquities of 
the State of New York. Squier held memberships in the American 
Ethnological Society, the Pennsylvania Academy of Natural 
Sciences, the New York Historical Society, the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, and the Historical and Antiquarian Society of 
Tennessee. He had collaborated with Edwin Hamilton Davis, 
another American archaeologist, in the study of earthworks of 
the Mound Builders. Squier expressed no opinion of his own to 
account for the origin of the Pompey Stone, but he had little 
hesitancy about endorsing its authenticity: 
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There seems to be little doubt that the stone was found as represented, 
and that it is a genuine remnant of antiquity. Some have supposed 
that it attests that Ponce de Leon, Narvaez, or some other Spanish 
adventurer, penetrated thus far to the northward, during the period 
of Spanish adventure in Florida.* 


In 1863, there appeared the judgment of a scholar much bet- 
ter qualified than any of the others to explain the intriguing 
inscription. Buckingham Smith was an American antiquarian 
who had specialized in the study of early Spanish explorations in 
America. In an abstract of Buckingham Smith’s paper, submitted 
to the American Antiquarian Society in explanation of certain 
archaeological remains found in the seats of ancient Indian habita- 
tions, the librarian of the Society, S. F. Haven, wrote: 


Mr. Smith suggests that these inscriptions may have been derived 
from Spanish missionaries who penetrated the country at a very early 
period, of whom no account has been transmitted; and refers to the 
stone found in Onondaga County, New York, a well-authenticated 
relic, which has upon it the figures 1520, as perhaps determining the 
period of these memorials. 

He says, that, of the many representations of that stone, there is a 
concurrence in thus much of the letters perceptible, divided by the 
figure of a tree intwined by a serpent, thus:— 


Leo De 


VI 1520 - 


And as, in the year of Christ 1520, Giovanni de Medici (Leo X.) sat 
upon the Papal throne, the words might possibly have been “LEO 
DEcimus PONtifex MAXimus.” ® 


The most elaborate defense of the authenticity of the stone 
was launched as a lecture, delivered before the Oneida Historical 
Society on November 11, 1879, by Henry A. Homes, librarian of 
the New York State Library. Homes criticized Clark’s explanation 
for its incompleteness, added an assumption or two, and offered 
the following solution for the origin of the stone: 
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The Pompey Stone is a memorial stone of a European, probably of 
a Spaniard, who previous to 1520, with one or more companions had 
been made a captive by the Indians in some part of North America, 
and both had been adopted as members of the tribe with which they 
were living, and one of them had become a Sachem. At the death of 
Leo a surviving companion carved on the stone his name with the 
month and year of his death, and emblems of his hope of an immor- 
tal life.1° 


Homes’ explanation won favor by virtue of its simplicity. It 
was devoid of far-fetched allusions. Leo did not refer to the pope 
on the papal throne in 1520, but to a Spaniard who died in the 
sixth month (according to old style, September or October) of 
the year 1520. Leon had no reference to the seeker of the fountain 
of youth; it was the name of the city in Spain, of which the ad- 
venturer interred below the stone had been a native. Homes 
catalogued a long list of voyages to the New World before 1520, 
any one of which might have furnished such an intrepid visitor 
to the Onondaga country: those of Columbus, Cabot, Corte-real, 
Leon, Pineda, Denis, Pinzon and Solis, Balboa, Hernandez, Cor- 
tez, Galvanos, Oviedo, Herrera, etc. Homes speculated about un- 
recorded expeditions to which this Leo of Leon might possibly 
have been attached: “How many unreported voyages must have 
occurred where the adventurer never returned to Europe, to 
Spain or to Hispaniola?” ™! 

Homes’ opinion won prestige after its citation in Justin Win- 
sor’s Narrative and Critical History of America, published in 1884. 
As indications of the Spanish presence on the soil of New York 
before the Dutch period, the Pompey Stone was adduced as evi- 
dence in this monumental, eight-volume work, and Homes’ article 
was cited in testimony.” 

In 1894, the centenary of Onondaga County was celebrated. 
The occasion stimulated renewed interest in the county’s history, 
and naturally its celebrated archaeological relic came in for its 
share of attention. Homes’ hypothesis was examined by the 
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shrewdest of all Onondaga antiquarians, the Rev. Dr. William 
M. Beauchamp, Episcopal rector and erstwhile state archaeologist. 
After having subjected the stone to a careful examination, he pub- 
lished his findings in the Syracuse Daily Journal for June 9, 1894. 

Beauchamp began by attacking Homes’ assumption that one of 
two Indian adoptees had carved the inscription on an improvised 
headstone after burying his dead companion in moist ground. 
“There were no Indian villages in Pompey at that date,” argued 
Beauchamp, ‘‘and the moist ground in which it was found was 
not suitable for burial.” 1° 

Beauchamp then proceeded to adduce from his examination 
of the inscription the nature of the tools that must have been 
employed by the artificer: 


The inscription was not cut with a knife, but with several and some- 
what different tools, and with blows from a hammer or mallet. Two of 
these tools were cold chisels of good quality, one having a straight 
and very sharp edge, nearly three-eighths of an inch wide, and another 
a little narrower and rounded and dulled by use. These were used 
in certain parts of the work, and the lines at the top of the letters were 
made with a single stroke of the hammer. On the ornament in the 
right hand lower and elsewhere, a smith’s punch was used, one with 
a dull but not broad point. What other tools were employed it is not 
necessary to say. A hammer, two cold chisels and a good punch would 
make a pretty good kit of tools for a wandering Spaniard and he may 
have found these enough. If any one thinks he carried them so far 
he may believe in the Pompey stone." 


Beauchamp was the first to question the Pompey Stone as a 
genuine relic of antiquity. He flouted as spurious the formation 
of the letters: 


The characters are purely modern. The letter L is that of this century, 
not of the sixteenth. . . . I have gone through a number of my books 
of that century, as well as some of the next, and in all, the terminal 
point of the capital L slopes forward, instead of being upright as on 
the stone. . . . The characters are those of the nineteenth, not of the 
sixteenth century.15 
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Beauchamp next turned his attention to the numerals, which 
he maintained were as spurious as the letters: 


The numerals are modern characters, of uniform height and not 
reaching distinctly above or below the line. I find no figures like those 
until a long time after the date carved on the stone. Anyone can see 
this also, by taking a book of 150 or 200 years old. Especially it may be 
noticed that he will find no figure 5 like that on the stone.1¢ 


Beauchamp’s conclusion, in view of the confirmation of 
scientists who had already vouched for the authenticity of the 
Pompey Stone, was his most amazing statement. The quasi- 
“relic,” in his opinion, was not even a convincing one. “I may add 
that I have investigated several frauds in every way more antique 
in character than this inscription.” 17 

Beauchamp’s provocative revelation elicited the following 
letter from a well-known and highly respected citizen of Syracuse. 
This reply, appearing two days later in the Syracuse Daily Journal, 
denied the stone any claim to antiquity and reduced its intrigu- 
ing inscription to insignificance. The whole contrivance was a 
joke, perpetrated by two farmers with some blacksmith’s tools. 


To The Journal—While being interested in what has been said 
about the Pompey stone, I have not been so [interested as] to think it 
worth while to give the facts as to its origin. Mr. Beauchamp’s letter 
in the Saturday’s Journal, however, calls for the facts for the purpose 
of showing what reliance can be placed on a man’s opinion who makes 
one subject a special study. 

My uncle, Cyrus Avery, who was born in Pompey and lived there 
during the early part of the century, told me the last time I saw him, 
1867, that he and his nephew, William Willard, of this city, cut the 
figures on the Pompey stone, and just to see what would come of it. 
When it came out in Clark’s history so much had come of it, they 
thought it best to keep still altogether. 

I have no doubt the tools were those mentioned by Mr. Beauchamp, 
as such tools were exactly the ones most likely to be at hand in Grand- 
father Avery’s blacksmith shop at Oran [a small hamlet in the vicinity]. 

Really I hardly think the stone worth sending back to Albany, and 
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Mr. Beauchamp may congratulate himself upon having sized up the 
inscription so accurately. 
Syracuse, June 11, 1894 
John E. Sweet.'* 


Although the Pompey Stone was bereft of antiquarian sig- 
nificance, its importance was preserved in the writings of clerical 
historians. Two men of the cloth subsequently cited it as proof of 
the existence of Catholics in New York State before recorded 
exploration and discovery. In the very city of Syracuse itself, the 
Rev. Dr. John F. Mullany used the Pompey Stone two years after 
its debasement to prove that central New York State had been 
visited by Catholic priests more than one hundred years |before 
the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock and long before the Dutch 
settled the New Netherlands. 


The monumental stone discovered on Pompey Hill by Philo Cleve- 
land in the year 1820, bearing the date 1520, carries back our local 
history 376 years from our own time—to a period when the S >aniards 
were making their discoveries in Florida. This stone, in all pro':ability, 
was left by some missionary priest to mark the resting place of a com- 
panion who had fallen on his journey from Florida to the north in 
quest of souls.19 


Good Father Mullany doubtless had not read of the exposure in 


the Syracuse newspaper. It is obvious that he had never even 


seen the stone, for no amount of topical enthusiasm for the pioneer 
Church in New York State could have prompted him to mistake 
the crude X in the inscription for a Cross. If he ever learned later 
the story connected with the stone, it must have been attended 
with an impulse to shrink further into canonical withdrawal from 
the mundane to recant. He had asseverated that the inscription 
was “‘in ecclesiastical form used only by the Catholic clergy.” *° 
As late as 1933, the Rev. John Thomas Conlon showed more 
zeal than discretion in furnishing evidence that the beginnings of 
Catholicism antedated recorded history in America: 
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The “Pompey Stone” found in Oneida [sic] County, inscribed and 
dated in 1520, indicates the presence of a few Spanish Catholics in the 
present State of New York almost a century before the recorded dis- 
covery of that territory. The monument is regarded as genuine and 
authentic.*! 


1 Few of the published representations of the engraving agree with one another 
to the last detail. 

2 Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, Notes on the Iroquois, Albany: Erastus H. Pease, 
1847, pp. 326-327. 

3 Ibid., p. 327. 

4 Ibid., p. 328. 

5 Ibid., p. 329. 

6 Ibid., p. 446. 

7 Joshua V. H. Clark Onondaga or Reminiscences, Syracuse: Stoddard and Bab- 
cock, 1849, II, 264, 266. 

8 Ephraim George Squier, Antiquities of the State of New York, Buffalo: George 
H. Derby, 1851, p. 40. 

9S. F. Haven, “Report of the Librarian,” Proceedings of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, April 29, 1863, Boston: John Wilson, 1863, pp. 32-33. 

10 Henry A. Homes, The Pompey (N. Y.) Stone, Utica: Ellis H. Roberts, 1881, 
p. 7. 
11 Ibid., p. 8. 
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NORWEGIAN FOLKLORE TOUR 


EDITH E. CUTTING 


FOLKLORE tour—what more promising poster could 

greet an American tourist landing in Bergen, Norway? 

And what could be more tantalizing than to be told it 
was sold out—no more tickets available till the next week! Nor- 
wegian hospitality squeezed us in, however, and a rare evening 
followed. 


The bus left Bergen about six in the evening with Mrs. Signy 
Eikeland in charge. She was dressed in the colorful costume of 
Fana, the village that was the evening’s goal. She wore a white 
blouse with embroidered collar and cuffs, a red vest with blue 
bindings and silver lacing, a high-waisted, pleated black skirt with 


blue edging around the bottom. The driver of the bus was also 
dressed in a typical costume, a white shirt, a red vest, a black vest 
with silver buttons, knee breeches embroidered on the side, white 
socks with red garter lacings. 

Our first stop was at the Hordaland Agricultural Museum, 
where we saw a few tools similar to those used on early farms in 
America. Among these were flails and wooden straw forks. Others 
reached much farther back into antiquity. These included 
wooden plows used in Viking times, sieves made from the fine 
roots of birch trees, snowshoes for horses, milk strainers made 
with hair from cows’ tails, horns used to call the cattle or to 
frighten away the hulders. (Hulders were those supernatural 
beings, beautiful girls with cows’ tails, who tried to steal people 
away. When they had enticed a man into the mountains, he would 
find them to be ugly old women; and, if he managed to get away, 
he would always be a bit queer afterwards.) The museum was 
fascinating to me because of its similarity in idea to our Farmers’ 
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Museum at Cooperstown, although it has been more recently 
organized. 

Leaving the museum, we stopped next at Fana Church, which 
dates from about 1150 A.D. The organist was playing traditional 
music, as we filed quietly in. When the music ceased, Mrs. Eike- 
land told us the story of the silver cross. A blind man fishing in 
the fjord had caught it on his line and pulled it up. After feeling of 
this strange catch, he rubbed his hand across his face, and suddenly 
he could see. Delighted and awe-struck, he rowed to shore, but he 
could not lift the cross out of the boat. At last, thinking of the 
church, he brought his boat to that landing, and there the cross 
was reverently carried up the hill and placed in the church. It 
shone so brightly that it filled the church with light. As the years 
went by, the church became a center for pilgrimages, and the hill 
outside became known as the Hill of Crutches. At the time of the 
Reformation, it is said, there were drawn away six cartloads of 
crutches that had been joyfully abandoned by pilgrims to Fana. 
When the Reformation was brought to Norway four hundred 
years ago, Norway was ruled by Denmark. The Danes took many 
treasures from the Norwegian churches and sent them to Den- 
mark. Among these was the famous silver cross. At Kvarven, the 
ship bearing it sank. As Mrs. Eikeland said, ““The sea gave and 
the sea took away.” 

After we left the church, the bus took us on up Fana Moun- 
tain, seven hundred feet above the level of the fjord, which we 
could see below us. It was an impressive panorama, and would 
have been even more so on a clearer evening, for the Hardanger 
Glacier is sometimes visible from that point. 

Our last stop was for supper at a Norwegian house now con- 
nected with the Hordaland Agricultural School, but formerly 
owned by a well-to-do farmer. At the gate we were met by the 
toastmaster, who greeted us in Norwegian and then in English, 
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and a fiddler who preceded us to the house as he played on the 
Hardanger fiddle. 

The Hardanger fiddle is a unique instrument. It has the usual 
four strings and also four sympathetic strings, as well as a flatter 
bridge and fingering board than the violin. As a result, Hardanger 
fiddle music has a gay yet haunting tone which is reminiscent of 
that of Scottish bagpipes. As with any well-loved instrument, its 
addicts poke fun at it. Some declare it was the reason the Vikings 
left home, and others say that whereas catgut is used for the 
ordinary violin strings, it takes the whole cat to make a Hardanger 
fiddle! To be a good fiddle player, you have to learn from the 
water fairy at a waterfall. You go there three following Monday 
nights when the moon is out and throw a leg of cured mutton into 
the water each time; then Fossegrimen will come and teach you. 

Be that as it may, we were soon seated on benches by long 
tables in the largest room of the house. The tables were set with 
soup plates, spoons, cups and saucers, and were lighted with 
candles. On the tables also were plates of cold sliced cured mut- 
ton—what is slaughtered at Christmas is ready-cured when the 
cuckoo starts calling in the spring—and plates of kringle, or bread 
sticks that are first boiled and then baked. As soon as everyone 
was seated, the toastmaster sang the grace, and then the main dish 
was passed, a big bowl of cream porridge from which everyone 
helped himself. This cream porridge is a traditional holiday dish, 
whether for Christmas or Midsummer’s Day, and its recipes are 
as varied as its makers. Basically, it is made of sour cream boiled 
till the butter rises. The butter is skimmed off and the cream 
thickened with wheat flour and a little semolina and seasoned with 
salt and sugar. It must not be cooked too quickly, of course, so 
there are verses to be sung between the steps of its making to 
assure the proper flavor and consistency. It is good, believe me, 
but very rich! To finish the meal, we had coffee and kling, a kind 
of cookie made of mashed potatoes, wheat flour, and sugar. These 
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were traditionally served to wedding guests in a kling korg, or 
bride’s cake basket, a wooden basket about three feet square, 
decorated with stylized flower designs. 

After dinner, a group dressed in their local costume delighted 
us with a few of their folk dances to the music of the Hardanger 
fiddle. There were, for instance, a springar, a teasing dance with 
two girls and one man, and the Halling Fling, which originated 
in the Halling valley east of Bergen. For this dance a girl, stand- 
ing on a bench, held a cane at arm’s length. A hat hung loosely on 
the end of the cane. As the man danced below, he leaped and 
twirled until the dance culminated in a leap so high he kicked the 
hat from the cane. 

When it was time to return, we formed a friendship circle on 
the big front lawn as the toastmaster sang farewell. Then the 
fiddler played us back to our bus. Just before the driver started, 
however, the toastmaster, carrying a leg of cured mutton and a 


sharp knife, jumped onto the bus and started shaving off a parting 
slice for anyone who wished. 


Such was my introduction to Norway, an evening and a coun- 
try to remember. Because the mountains of Norway have separated 
the western edge from the rest of it, a common saying is, “I’m not 
from Norway; I’m from Bergen,” or vice versa. Yet here in Bergen 
originated a well-rounded plan to make Norway's guests more 
happily aware of its folklore. Costumes, farm life, religion, scen- 
ery, music, food, and dancing—these are some of the riches of life 
enjoyed in Norway and still remembered by some of our New 
Yorkers of Norwegian ancestry. The program was sponsored by 
the Bergen Tourist Traffic Committee and organized by Mrs. 
Eikeland, to whom I am most grateful not only for information in 
this article but also for a memorable evening. 





POTPOURRI OF MEMORIES 


DOROTHY G. WAYMAN 


HAPPY hunting ground for memories exists in the small 
bulletins circulated among specialists. One of these 
recounts how a bride, found senseless in her wedding 

dress, was soon buried in it. Grave-robbers, covetous of her jewels, 
on opening the grave that night, fled in terror when “the corpse”’ 
sat up, bewildered at her circumstances, and spoke to them.! 

Instantly I was reminded of my grandmother, whose Yankee 
speech still twanged with old Anglo-Saxon phrases, passed on 
through seven generations of pilgrims from Scrooby. If ever my 
grandmother was thoroughly provoked and gave way to her 
anger, she would say afterward, “Trying to cheat me, indeed! I 
laid him out in lavender, I swan.” 

The last curious expression was, of course, a corruption of 
“I swear on the Bible.” The “lavender,” however, is more com- 
plex in connotation. Lavender—lavendula vera—is a_ sweet- 
scented herb used by the old Romans to perfume their baths. 
The Twelfth Century abbess, Hildegarde of Bengen-on-the-Rhine, 
cultivated it for medicinal purposes, and so did early English 
herbalists. Oil of lavender was well-known from the thirteenth 
century in Britain as a specific for nervous diseases, particularly 
for catalepsy. 

Catalepsy might account for the resurrection of the bride of 
Ashokan. Naturally, the women of her household would have 
doused her heroically with tincture of lavender before giving up 
hope of reviving her, and allowing the sexton to perform his sad 
office. Equally naturally, closure in the coffin would have concen- 
trated the fumes. Opening of the coffin would bring her awaken- 


ing. 
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I do not know whether some dim idea of preventing live 
burials, or merely the Roman thought of veiling the odor of 
corruption with the penetrating perfume of lavender, led to the 
universal use of the herb in the old days before the profession 
of morticians had arisen. I do know that my grandmother, like 
every girl of her generation and country background, had been 
carefully taught the primitive techniques of “laying out a corpse”; 
and, as a bride, her trousseau included the traditional homespun- 
and-woven linen sheets, towels, and the “winding sheet.” These 
she kept in the bottom drawer of the best bureau, occasionally 
washed and dried in the sun to keep them from yellowing, and 
invariably strewn annually with fresh-dried sprigs of new laven- 
der. When grandmother opened the drawer and folded back the 
blue paper in which they were wrapped, a delicious fragrance 
arose. 

The modern Merck Index of medicines recommends lavender 
for fumigating or for keeping moths out of clothes, but says noth- 
ing about catalepsy. The Encyclopedia Britannica notes that thirty 
pounds of oil can be distilled from an acre of lavender plants; it 
also says that lavendula vera is scarcely hardy in New York State 
and that sweet basil, or Ocimum basilicum, takes its place. This 
explains why Isabella, according to Keats, kept her murdered 
lover’s head in a pot of basil: 


She wrapp’d it up; and for a tomb did choose 
A garden pot, wherein she laid it by 

And cover'’d it with mould, and o’er it set 
Sweet Basil, which her tears kept ever wet.? 


My grandmother kept a red and blue porcelain potpourri on 
the whatnot in her parlor, potpourri being another seventeenth 
century English word for a Chinese potiche filled with dried 
petals of roses, herbs, and a touch of vinegar. A real reward for a 
good child was to have Grandmother lift down the jar, brought 
from China by Great-uncle Ebenezer in a sailing ship laden with 
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tea, take off the cover and the inside lid, and hold the potent 
aroma under a small nose. It all tied in with “the Song of Solo- 
mon” somehow: “The sweet smell of thy ointments is above all 
aromatical spices.” 

We knew, too, what spices smelled like, because grandmother's 
cuisine still harked back to the days before refrigerators. Her 
pantry, like those of sixteenth century Britain, had row upon 
row of cloves, cinnamon, allspice, mace, thyme, dried parsley, 
whole peppercorns. Small hands, lest they be idle and put to work 
by the devil, were set to stripping bark, or pounding or grating 
to provide condiments for the cookery. 

Grandmother’s speech, and that of her neighbors, was a pot- 
pourri of ancestral memory and colonial experience. In one 
breath, she would exclaim, “Dear me suz!”, a Puritan paraphrase 
of Catholic England’s Deus meus salvator. The next she would 
say, “This is no good; it’s not worth a continental,’ referring to 
the paper money in which her Revolutionary grandfather had 
been paid for his services to liberty in 1775-83. Then might fol- 
low a nautical expression of the seafaring days of 1812. If grand- 
mother was absolutely surprised at the turn of events, she would 
exclaim, “I was just taken a-back!’’ This referred to a sudden 
change of wind-direction that set the sails of a ship in reverse, 
slatting against the masts and checking her course. 

Interlarded were homely reminders of the farm-life about us. 
If it were Friday afternoon, before Saturday baking day—because 
no fires were kept on the Sabbath when everyone “went to meet- 
ing’’—grandmother might send a child ‘down the road a piece” to 
a neighbor, carrying a handleless Crown Derby teacup reduced 
to the prosaic function of bringing back a slice of raw potato im- 
pregnated with yeast. Risen bread was achieved by adding to the 
dough a proportion of live yeast. Grandmother knew nothing 
of vitamins, but she was entirely aware that yeast was a fungus, 
with life like a vegetable, and had to be propagated, potato being 
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a handy culture-medium. She was also apt to say: “Don’t you 
loiter now. I want you back in two shakes of a lamb’s tail!” 

Remnants of the days of Cromwell and the regicide of the first 
Stuart Charles emerged, like King Charles’ head, at our Thanks- 
giving feasts. At least thirty aunts, uncles, and offspring would 
be gathered around the table. The fattened gobbler, duly stuffed 
and basted, brown and savory, would be set before grandfather 
who, picking up his carving knife and fork, would address his 
spouse: “My dear Mehitable, this is indeed a bounteous feast. 
Let me give you the morsel of your preference.’’ Grandmother, 
honoring the ancient ritual and knowing how many must dine 
from the bird, would duly reply, “Just a little of the Pope’s nose, 
please, Abiel.”” Whereupon grandfather would gravely carve off 
the turkey’s tail, and the plate would be handed the length of the 
table to his wife. She later received a slice of breast he had laid 
aside for her. 

Grandfather, although a deacon of the white-spired village 
church, achieved a mild reputation for profanity by declaring 
that something or other was “not worth a tinker’s dam.” This 
was a delightfully naughty pun. Literally, it referred to the little 
collar of clay or putty that the traveling tinkers built around the 
hole in a milkpan or saucepan of tin in need of repairing, to keep 
the molten tin in the right spot to fill the orifice. Allegorically, 
it implied taking the name of the Lord in vain by condemning 
someone to the bad place. 

Grandmother’s parlor, of course, had a night-blooming cereus, 
a monstrous excrescence—Seleni cereus grandiflorus—received as 
a slip (a leaf) from someone who knew someone who had been in 
Mexico with General Taylor in "48. It required as much care as 
twin babies and was nurtured for years, transplanted ever to a 
larger pot, until the magic moment when a bud appeared. The 
flowering of the bud, which occurred after dark, was the signal 
for gathering of neighbors for miles around, with concomitant 
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advance preparations of pies, jellies, cookies, and gallons of tea 
as refreshments. Zoology today might tell that in Mexico the plant 
is fertilized by moths that fly only by night. In the far North, no 
such idea occurred. We considered it in the nature of a miracle 
that a flower should bloom only at night. 


In the course of time, urban life created a need for the under- 
takers’ profession. Grandmother, who never went to the city, 


was innocent of this and still, annually, dried her lavender and 
renewed the herbal sprinkling of the cerecloths in the bottom 
drawer. 

Jabez, down the road, however, went to New York one day. 
He was the last of his family on the farm and, as his younger 
brother had not been heard from since he went to Californy in 
‘49, and his wife had “run away” some twenty years earlier, all 
the profits of the farm were his alone. After his return, he told 
the station agent—the railroad had now reached our intervale— 
that he was expecting a shipment by freight. It arrived and Jabez 
drove down, claimed it, and drove back to his farm. That night, 
at the four-corner’s grocery store, the station-agent had a prob- 
Jem to discuss. 

“I dunno what to make of it. Thar ’twas, seven feet long and 
three feet wide, for I measured it. All joined-work of pine boards, 
nailed down on the outside. Heavy as all git-out, too. Now ef 
‘twas what I think it wuz, it had no bizness to come by freight. 
By rights and by regulations, there should hev be’n two fares and 
one passenger along with it. Don’t seem right to me.” 

One after another speculated. Eventually they called in the 
county sheriff. By this time, odds were even whether it was the 
brother from California or the long-missing wife who had come 
home in the box. In either case, there was a matter of two pas- 
senger-fares due. Defrauding the railroad, that was sure. Burying 
a body without benefit of clergy was suspected. It was about a 
week before the froth of suspicion coalesced into the energy of 
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action. But one afternoon—they all had to get the chores done 
first—a posse of sheriff and deputized neighbors drove up to 


Jabez’ farm on the hill road, hitched their horses, went looking 
for Jabez. 


He was out back, chopping up kindling on a block formed of 
a mighty oak near the woodshed that had finally succumbed to 
lightning and been cut down. 

“Wa’al!” said Jabez. “Quite a depitation, ben’t ye!” 

“Look,” cried a zealot, ‘he’s makin’ kindling’ out o’ the pine 
boards.” 

‘Why not?” said Jabez, cool as a cucumber. “I paid for them.” 

‘‘Jabez,” said the sheriff officially, “in the name of the county, 
I asks ye, was there a coffin inside them kindlins?” 

“Yep,” said Jabez. 

‘Then where is that coffin now and who was in it?” asked the 
sheriff with a succinctness that aroused the admiration of all 
hearers. 

“Ain’t that my business ef I paid for it?’ returned Jabez, not 
shivering a whisker. 

“Nope,” said the sheriff, ‘not according to my oath. Any in- 
fringement of the peace, I’m bound to inquire into, and, ef so’s 
be, a body is apparent, then I summon the coroner. So, Jabez, I 
call on you in the name of the law, to show me that thar coffin.” 

‘Well, excuse the looks of the place,” returned Jabez. “I 
didn’t count on company or I'd have cleaned things up a mite. 
But, if you’re sot, come along.” 

With that, Jabez led the way, past the woodshed and through 
the henyard and across the cattle lane, to the barn. It was a big 
barn, three times as large as the little white house in which Jabez 
had once been born. The house was now weatherbeaten gray, 
but the barn was painted a bright red, courtesy of Bull Durham, 
whose frantic gentleman, escaping from an irate bull, was spread- 
eagled in effigy on the side nearest the road. 
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Jabez heaved at the barn-door, which skreeked on its runners, 


and led the procession onto the hay-sweet, splintered board floor. 
He paused, next to the stalls where chomped his prize oxen, Star 
and Whitey, meditatively chewing their cud. He pointed to the 
coffin, of grained mahogany, with brass handles and domed top. 

“Saw it in a winder in Noo York. ’S lead-lined. Figgered it'd 
do to keep oats in, away from rats, ‘till ‘twas need for me. Any- 


thing to say, sheriff?” 

He threw open the lid. There, sure enough, were oats. The 
Sheriff prodded and stirred them to the bottom. Only oats. No 
woman at Jabez’ house to fix the lavendered sheets and cerecloth. 

“’§ all right, Jabez,” said the sheriff. “You know how ’tis. Only 
doing my dooty.”’ 

“Sure, sheriff,’’ said Jabez. ‘‘Now, so be’s you all be here, would 
anyone relish a mug o’ my hard cider?” 


1“The Bride of Ashokan” by Harold Harris, NYFQ, Summer, 1956. 
2 “Isabella, or the Pot of Basil.” 





THE JERSEY DEVIL 


ANNE VIRGINIA RYAN 


T WAS about four o'clock, just before the dinner-hour rush 

at the restaurant in Lavallette, on the southern coast of New 

Jersey. We, the summer crew of waitresses, were “setting up” 
—preparing the pats of butter, souffle cups of tartar sauce and 
slicing lemons—in the kitchen, talking as usual, when somehow, 
the conversation got around to the Pines, the Pineys and their 
beliefs. I said that I had had a course in folklore in which we 
studied various legends and beliefs. “Reds,” the red-headed 
second cook, who has lived in the Pines area, around Toms River 
in Ocean County, all his life, suddenly asked, ““Did you hear about 
the Jersey Devil?” 

He was very surprised when I said that I hadn’t, and almost 
shocked—he even took off his little white cook’s hat—when he 
found that none of the other waitresses had either. Here was his 
chance to shine. “Reds” resented the waitresses. He didn’t think 
much of the ones who were college kids. To his way of thinking, 
they were in college only because their parents had money and 
because they didn’t have to work. He also resented the profess- 
ional waitresses, because of their worldliness. He seemed to sense 


a condescension from both groups and considered them “show- 
offs.” Perhaps because I talked more to “Reds” than the other 
waitresses and was the youngest, he considered me to be less con- 
ceited. In any event, “Reds” seized the opportunity “to show” us 
that we didn’t know everything. This is the legend, in his own 
words, as he told it: 


“The Jersey Devil is half-man and half-animal and lives in 
the Pines somewheres around Toms River. It walks on four feet 
‘cause its body is a deer, but it has the head of a man. It was born 
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in the Pines down near Tuckerton. That was more than a hun- 
dred years ago, and it’s still alive today. Its mother was scared just 
before it was born, and that’s why it is like it is. The parents 
must've been scared or ashamed ‘cause they put it out in the woods 
so it would die. But, see, it was half deer so it could live there 
easy as it could live in a house. It’s a friendly cuss and not afraid 
of people and it won't even hurt ’em. It tried to go back to its 
folks, but they kept pushing it back into the Pines, so it got dis- 
gusted and quit trying. 

“Somehow it wandered through the Pines up to Toms River, 
still looking for people it could be near ’cause it liked people. It 
was pret’ near sixty or seventy years ago that it was seen first 
around here. The first people that saw it were scared; and it 
seemed like every time somebody saw it, a terrible thing hap- 
pened like a flood or hurricane. There’ve been lots of people see 
it and every time they did, there was bad luck.” 

He finished his story and waited for our response. He had 
told it with complete conviction. I asked him where he had heard 
it. He said, “My first recollection was when I was a kid. (He is 
twenty-three now.) One of the neighbors told me the story. He 
was an old man and he really believed it. Since then I heard it 
lots of times in different places around here.” He leaned back 
against the steam table, then suddenly added, “I don’t really 
believe it though.” 

The reaction of the group was probably what he had expected. 
One of the waitresses, a professional from Miami who worked the 
Jersey coast during the summer season, obviously thought the 
whole thing was a joke. She brushed it off with: “People couldn't 
believe such nonsense. Somebody really went off their rocker 
when they told you that!” 

As soon as she stopped laughing, ‘““Reds” answered her. “Yeah,” 
he said, “you don’t have to believe me! It’s all down in black and 
white over in the courthouse in Toms River. You can go and 
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check if you want. Everybody that saw the Devil went in and 
reported it, and all the sworn statements are kept in the records, 
and people don’t go down and swear to something that’s not so!” 

His outburst impressed her. She stopped laughing. Before 
either of them could say any more, the warning buzzer rang in 
the kitchen announcing that a “party’”—group of customers—had 
entered the dining room. 

For awhile the legend was lost in the confusion as the res- 
taurant filled up, but later that evening, when we had a break 
between “‘parties,” we talked more about the story. I had been 
very impressed by his statement that there were valid records 
noting the appearance of the “Jersey Devil.” He sounded so con- 
vincing that, had I had the time, I would have gone over to Toms 
River to check it. He even offered to drive me over; that’s how 
sure he was. 

My roommate during the summer also worked at that res- 
taurant. She is in her final year of course work toward a doctorate 
in economics at the University of North Carolina. To her the 
story was fascinating. She understood that people could believe 
in it, and although she had heard some of the Piney beliefs before, 
she had never heard about the “Jersey Devil.” She had been 
going to the southern New Jersey coast to work the summer sea- 
son for the past six years. The conviction with which “Reds” told 
the story impressed her nearly as much as it impressed me, and 
she too wondered about the “courthouse records.” 

The realization that he had made an impression on Mary and 
me pleased “Reds,” and he talked freely about the legend when- 
ever he got the chance. “I don’t really believe the story, but it’s 
true: the part about every time somebody sees the Devil there’s 
a storm or something. Somebody saw it and went down and report- 
ed it about five years back, and remember the storm we had 
then?” In 1953 a bad storm did a considerable amount of dam- 
ege around Toms River. I believe that’s the storm he was talking 
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about. “I don’t really believe about the Devil, but it’s sure funny 


that he comes before the storms—course it’s not true he has any- 
thing to do with ’em!—but it 7s sorta crazy.” 

After the last comment, “Reds” was pensive, as though he 
wanted to believe the legend and yet knew he shouldn't, or at 
least thought he shouldn’t. By this time it was rather late and the 
restaurant was about to be closed for the night. 

In the next couple of days we commented only occasionally 
about the legend. “Reds” never got over the fact that I had not 
heard the story, not only because I was going to college and “col- 
lege kids thought they knew everything,” but also because I had 
lived in New Jersey all my life. The legend seemed as natural as 
life to him. In telling the tale, the tall and lanky country-boy 
showed more enthusiasm than he had ever shown before in a 
restaurant where he was as much out of place as the folktale. 

This text of the ‘Jersey Devil” is especially interesting be- 
cause it is recent (Summer, 1957). The creature is referred to as 
the “Jersey Devil” and yet there is no indication of the work of 
the “Devil” either in its birth or in the creature itself. If it exists 
or existed, it seems to have been little more than a malformed 
creature, to be pitied rather than feared. The “Jersey Devil” has 
none of the characteristics of a folktale “Devil,” such as the 
intent to trick humans or to acquire their souls. The belief that 
if the “Jersey Devil” appears, bad luck, in the form of a natural 
disaster, will follow, is the only indication that it has any con- 
nection with evil. 





WHY THE SEA WATERS 
TASTE OF SALT 


ADRIENNE MELTZ 


HE sea is a rich source for interesting, amusing and mys- 

terious folk material. Many a seaman is eager and always 

willing to relate his adventuresome experiences. Many 
are the types of tales he tells about the sea. Some are of weird, 
monstrous creatures that lurk in the deep, dark waters; some are 
exaggerated tales of a sailor's extraordinary feats; others concern 
various phenomena of nature. A nature myth is a story in which 
the origin of a phenomenon of nature is described. Such is the 
tale I shall relate. It explains in a fanciful and amusing manner 
the origin of salt in the ocean waters, and was told to me by an 
Irish-English seaman, named John Bowes. I shall tell the story 
just as he told it to me: 

As a child I listened for hours on end to my grandmother's 
idea of how things began. Every now and then I would stop her 
to ask the question, “Why?” 

After walking along the shore of the River Mersey, my mind 
was curious. Why did the sea taste of salt? When I got home I 
asked my grandmother and she, looking very knowing and wise, 
told me to take my tea and she would explain after. We sat by the 
fire and she told me how, when the world was younger, there lived 
in the town of Galway on the mid-west coast of Ireland, a cobbler 
and his wife. His name was Patrick John MacConnell, but to his 
friends he was known as Paddy Mac. 


Now Paddy Mac was a small slip of a man, but for all his lack 
of height he was loved and respected, for he had such a kind heart. 
His wife, Maryann, was of a different sort entirely. She had an 
ever open hand and an over open mouth. It was said she even 
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spoke in her sleep. And greedy! Why, every penny Paddy Mac 
made at shoemaking, she put in a big wooden box she kept under 
the bed. She never stopped complaining of being poor, but Paddy 
Mac was contented as he was. The cobbler worked long into the 
night to make a few more pence—just for a little peace and quiet. 

A little way out from Galway town in the valley of Fairy Hill, 
a tribe of wee folk lived in an enchanted glen. Now, as you know, 
fairies rule over their kingdom by good example and love, so they 
never do anything wrong. But the wee people are a little different, 
and every now and then they get a little giddy-headed and play 
pranks on any poor mortal who has the misfortune to cross their 
path. Aside from that, though, they were like the fairies. The 
leader of the leprechauns, or wee people, was called Conn. A 
grand man was he, standing no bigger than six inches from the 
tip of his hat to the tip of his toes. Conn had led the wee people 
for three hundred and ten years. When a younger man he had 


saved the life of the king of the fairies. As a reward he was made 


keeper of the mill of gold. 

About this time my friend stopped and in all seriousness said 
to me, “I can see by the look on your face that you don’t know 
about this, and I doubt if you’ve heard much about it. It’s a long 
story, sO not wishing to get too involved, I'll explain briefly what 
I know.” And so the story continued. 

You see everyone of the wee people has a crock of gold, which 
he is given to look after and keep in a safe place. The idea being 
that if he happens to get in a tight spot, he may buy his freedom 
from a mortal. When he came of age, Conn, as leader of the tribe, 
received the crock which was said to be a king’s ransom. Of 
course, the gold was made by magic and came from an old hand- 
grinding mill that looked just like the ones found in the houses 
of the time, except that on its side these magic words were in- 
scribed: 
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Golden Mill upon the ground, 
When I turn your handle round, 
Bring forth for all to see 

A metal of taste for me. 


Then the mill would produce gold until it was told to stop. This 
would work four times, but the fifth time it would produce salt 
in the same amount as the gold. 

In the month of March the wee folk would come to the town 
of Galway at night and do all the jobs that wanted doing, things 
like mending all the pots and pans, cleaning the floors, washing 
the windows, and shining the brass works about the fireplace. In 
return the townspeople would make them little suits of bright 
green that had little silver buttons that shone like the stars. Every 
night the people would leave a sup of buttermilk in a wee bowl 
and a slice or two of ban cake, just in case he was a wee bit hun- 
gry. If it was cold, the good people would leave a candle lit so 
that the wee people could warm themselves. About halfway 
through the month, Conn would go from house to house on a 
tour of inspection. He’d praise this one and scold that one. You 
see, he was a good little fellow and he believed if a job was worth 
doing, it should be done well. On his rounds he had to call at 
Paddy Mac’s house. 

About this same time Paddy’s house was overrun with mice. 
To catch them Maryann set traps baited with cheese in the 
kitchen. But Maryann had left only a tiny bowl of milk and no 
ban cake. After drinking the milk, the poor wee chap, Conn, was 
still hungry. As he wandered around he got a whiff of the cheese 
and saw a little box affair with a nab of cheese hanging inside. 
Conn, not knowing of mouse traps, went inside and, of course, 
when he touched the cheese he released the spring which quickly 
shut the little box up tight. After trying for about an hour to free 
himself, he realized it would be hopeless for the box could be 
opened only from the outside. 
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The next morning Maryann saw that there was something 
moving in the trap, but her eyes were so full of sleep that she 
couldn’t make out what it was. Thinking Conn to be a mouse, 
she called the cat and then sprang the trap. At just that minute 


Paddy Mac came into the house and saw the cat chasing the wee 
man. He grabbed the cat and put it out in the yard. Then picking 


up Conn with great gentleness, he told him not to be afeared 
since he was now safe. Paddy Mac, realizing that Conn was the 
king of the wee folk, asked him to stay for breakfast. 

When Conn had eaten, Paddy Mac set him on the rim of his 
hat and took him back to the hills. On the way Conn told Paddy 
Mac how he had been trapped. Paddy laughed until his cheeks 
glistened with tears. Then drying his face, he apologized and 
asked Conn to forgive him. Conn, seeing that he was a kind man, 
said he would and added that he would reward him for saving 
his life. The cobbler said he didn’t wish anything, for he did it 
out of kindness. Conn insisted, because he did not wish to be 
beholden to any man. So Paddy Mac agreed to accept a token of 
his gratitude, because he didn’t wish to offend the little gentle- 
man. 

When they reached the glen, Paddy was blindfolded and 
given directions by the wee creature. After they had walked 
about half a mile, Paddy was told to remove the blindfold. He 
found himself in the treasure cave of the leprechauns. It was filled 
to the roof with gems of various colors and sizes. In a corner on 
a stool stood the mill that looked ordinary and completely out of 
place amidst the grandeur of the treasures. Seeing it, Paddy Mac 
said to himself, “I'll ask for that old thing, as I don’t really want 
anything.” So when Conn asked what was his desire, Paddy, pre- 
tending to give it much thought, said, “If you don’t mind, your 
honor, I'd be very happy if you’d give me that old corn mill.” 
Conn was thunderstruck, but as he had promised Paddy whatever 
he desired and as king of the wee folk, he could not go back on his 
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word. He thought to himself, I’ll try to persuade Paddy to change 
his mind. So he brought out all the best gems he had in store, 
but Paddy Mac was as constant as he was persuasive. After three 
hours of talking Conn had to give in and let Paddy take the mill. 

After arriving home late that night, Paddy Mac told Maryann 
all about the treasure cave and the things he could have had, but, 
not having really done anything great, he’d taken the old mill. 
Looking close he saw that there was writing on the outside, and 
taking it to the light he read it out loud. To his surprise out 
poured gold pieces that glittered and shone in the fire light. He 
was so amazed he just stood there and watched the gold cover the 
floor until it was about knee high. Then he got frightened and 
shouted, “Stop,” at the top of his voice. 

Maryann can running to see what was the matter and stopped 
dead in her tracks when she saw the gold piled on the floor. At 
first she looked angry because she thought Paddy had discovered 
her secret wooden box, but she soon realized that there was more 
gold on the floor than she had managed to save. She threw her 
arms around Paddy and danced him about the room until he 
was dead tired. Then she started to count the gold, but she soon 
got tired and went to sleep. The next day she went into town on 
a shopping spree and bought everything she could lay her hands 
on, and at this rate the money soon disappeared into the tills of 
the local shopkeepers. And during the next week she was con- 
tented and happy with her new found wealth. 

Soon she tried to find out from whence the gold had come, 
but Paddy Mac would not tell for he felt a bit guilty in having 
taken the magic mill from the leprechaun. He made a promise 
that night as he said his prayers that he would use the mill only 
three times and then return it to Conn. So on the following day, 
when his wife was out, he took the mill into his hand and read the 
inscription. The gold poured forth and, when he had enough, he 
told the mill to stop. He put the gold in sacks and stored them in 
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his workshop. Then he took as much as he could carry and went 
about the town giving it to the needy. When he returned home 
he found his wife’s people gathered at the house, all demanding 
a share in his new found wealth. Paddy, wishing only to keep 
peace gave them all the money he had in his shop. Soon it ran 
out and back they came demanding more, so Paddy obliged them 
with as much as they could carry. 

Everything was fine and dandy for about a month, but then 
Maryann found the mill by mere chance when cleaning up the 
shop. After reading the inscription to herself, she sent Paddy Mac 
on an errand and called all her relatives to her home. She told 
them the good news about the golden mill. She took the mill in 
her hands and shouted the magic words. To her amazement salt, 
not gold, poured onto the floor and at such a rate that she was 
rooted to the spot, while her relatives ran about like mad things, 
crying that they had been robbed. None of them knew how to 
stop the salt from flowing out of the doors and windows and into 
the streets. Then one had a bright idea and suggested that they 
should drop the mill into the sea. They took the mill from the 
cobbler’s wife, tied one end of a rope around it, and the other 
end they fastened to a row boat. Next they rowed as fast as they 
could about ten miles out to sea. Here they cut the rope and let 
the mill fall down, down, down, deeper and deeper into the 
deep sea. 

There to this very day it still is pouring out the salt that helps 
to make the sea air so good for you. You may ask, why doesn’t 
someone tell it to stop? The truth of the matter is that many 
people have tried, but the mill is resting too deep in the sea to 
hear the words of those who shout to it. Maybe someday an 
individual who has a terribly loud voice will perchance come 
along. Maybe that person is you. Wouldn’t you like to try? All 
you have to do is shout as loudly as you can, “Stop, stop, stop, 
stop!” 





BOOKS FOR YOUNGER READERS 


Indian Beadwork, written and illustrated by Robert Hofsinde 
(Gray-Wolf) , tells of the origins of Indian bead craft and in a clear, 
step-by-step manner shows children how to make a loom and how to 
bead such things as belts, necklaces, headbands, coin purses, knife 
sheaths, book covers and moccasins. Numerous authentic designs are 
included. (William Morrow & Co., $2.50) 


The Navajo, an exciting story, told through the activities of Slim 
Runner, records the life, practices and customs of this people in a 
trustworthy narrative that possesses considerable verve and many 
illuminating details. The author is Sonia Bleeker and the illustrator 
is Patricia Boodell. (William Morrow & Co., $2.50) 


In River-Minded Boy, Mary Calhoun re-creates, as she did in her 
excellent Making the Mississippi Shout, the river life as seen by a boy 
who works on a towboat. There is in this story all the color and action 
which a younger reader could hope for. (William Morrow & Co., 
$2.75) 


Chingo Smith of the Erie Canal by Samuel Hopkins Adams is a 
wonderful story by a master yarn spinner whose mind is saturated 
with the history and lore of the canal. To the engrossing story of a 
boy who grows up with the building of the canal, the author includes 
all of the authentic background which gives the book a genuine and 
historical portraiture. We learn in this tale of the language and dress, 
the manner and mood, and the adventures and derring-do of those 
whose lives were identified with the canal. Dr. Adams, who lives at 
Wide Waters, Auburn, and has written some forty books and motion 
picture scenarios, including the celebrated Jt Happened One Night, is 
an honorary president of the NYFS. (Random House, $2.95) 
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FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 
B. A. BOTKIN anp WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 


READING AND WRITING 


LINCOLNIANA AND LINCOLNIANA-ANA. I've been follow- 
ing the Lincolniana trail from Washington to Illinois and Indiana, on 
a Lincoln pilgrimage via the libraries and experts rather than the 
Lincoln shrines and landmarks. And what impressed me most on my 
month’s tour is not the diversity (and frequent triviality) of Lincoln- 
iana (Lincoln was all things to all students as well as to all Americans) 
or the rivalry and bickering among the scholars, including the pro- 
vincial bias of the exponents of the Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois 
Lincoln, but the superimposing of the folklore of Lincoln studies on 
the vast body of Lincoln folklore. As the latter is the product of the 
folklore of Lincoln’s own times and places, beginning with his pioneer 
folk heritage, which he never forgot or forsook, so the former is the 
product of the Lincoln cult and the Lincoln “industry,” ringing the 
changes on the Lincoln saga and reflecting changes in historical view- 
points and popular attitudes. 

“If there were not a Lincoln,” said C. Percy Powell of the Library 
of Congress Manuscript Division at the 1955 meeting of the Manu- 
script Society, “he would have had to be invented.” And in the 
process of creating Lincoln symbols, as the people create Lincoln 
images, in their own image, the Lincoln historians and biographers 
themselves have not only contributed to the Lincoln legend but have 
become part of the folk history of Lincoln. 

Much as folk music is the product of the reworking of folk 
materials by the collectors and musicians along with the folk, so folk 
history, as I wrote back in 1940, is “history produced by the collabora- 
tion of the folklorist and the historian with each other and with the 
folk,” and I might add, with the readers. The link between them is 
the printed page. As Dr. Louis A. Warren, founder and former director 
of the Lincoln National Life Foundation in Fort Wayne, said to me, 
“The book comes first. People remember what they read; this becomes 
oral tradition. Dennis Hanks told many of the things he had read in 
Thayer. I wouldn't give a nickel for an interview with an informant 
who had read a book on Lincoln. Where do you draw the line 
between what he himself knew about Lincoln and what he had read? 
And what about the American humorist who spent one winter down 
in Florida writing ‘Lincoln stories?’ And what about the biographers 
who propagate falsehoods in the name of objective biography? And 
the egotism of the author who doesn’t want people to think that he 
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missed something and so reprints all the old stories? And what about 
the biographer like Black, the ghost writer of Lamon’s Life, who 
hated Lincoln? Herndon came to believe his own lies especially when 
they helped to promote his reputation. A Louisville Republican once 
criticized me for destroying the poverty myth of Lincoln’s father and 
childhood. People will believe lies more than truths because there is 
more color and flavor in the lies. And people tend to remember 
things that are adverse or unusual rather than those which are favor- 
able or normal.” Dr. R. Gerald McMurtry, the present director of 
the Lincoln National Life Foundation, summed it up in a single 
sentence: “Lincoln no longer belongs to the historians; he belongs to 
the people.” 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE FOUNDATION. Another way of 
putting it would be to say that, although the Lincoln theme would 
seem to have been exhausted (at least until a significant new body of 
material or a new generation of Lincoln scholars comes along, accord- 
ing to Clyde C. Walton, librarian of the Illinois State Historical 
Library at Springfield) , Lincoln folklore is inexhaustible. The greatest 
single source of Lincoln lore is the publication of that name which, 
from 1929 until 1956, (when it became a monthly under R. Gerald 
McMurtry) was published weekly by the Lincoln National Life 
Foundation under the editorship of Louis A. Warren, perhaps the 
greatest single producer of Lincolniana wordage in Lincoln Lore, The 
Lincoln Kinsman, The Lincoln Digest and his many Lincoln books, 
articles, and lectures. Dr. Warren, a remarkably energetic and youthful 
septuagenarian, who hails from Holden, Mass., by way of Kentucky 
and Indiana, is now writing a book on the Indiana Lincoln, for which 
he finds the Foundation the best place to work because as he said, 
“Everything is at your fingertips.” This I found to be all too true, 
for the “everything” consisting of thousands of Lincoln books, period- 
icals, pamphlets, magazine articles, newspaper clippings, broadsides, 
prints, photographs, and memorabilia, carefully and conveniently 
filed and indexed, far exceeded the capacity of my fingers to do justice 
to them in the two weeks I spent getting acquainted with the material. 
The Foundation is not only a fine research center but a kind of 
seminar for Lincoln students, as I learned from my chats with Gerald 
McMurty (see the Saturday Evening Post for February 16, 1957), a 
native of Elizabethtown, Hardin County, Kentucky (where Lincoln’s 
parents first set up housekeeping), and former editor of the Lincoln 
Herald at Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Tennessee, where 
he directed the Department of Lincolniana from 1937 to 1956. The 
study and conference facilities of the Foundation will be greatly 
improved when, in the next year or so, it moves into its new 
quarters and the library will be separated from the museum. 

The Foundation, by the way, is a tribute to the public spiritedness 
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and vision of Arthur Hall, founder of the Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company, who established this national Lincoln research 
center in return for permission to use the Lincoln name granted by 
Robert Todd Lincoln. 


CULTURE IN FORT WAYNE. To those who are as unfamiliar 
with the city as I was on this, my first visit, Fort Wayne is an attractive 
prosperous community of some 155,000, with an interesting history 
and culture of its own, as I learned from sessions at the Public Library 
of Fort Wayne and Allen County with Librarian R. M. Potterf and 
Chief Reference Librarian, Albert F. Diserens, and at the Allen 
County-Fort Wayne Historical Society with curator Richard Haupt. 

According to Dr. Potterf, the three patron saints of Fort Wayne 
are “Mad” Anthony Wayne, Chief Little Turtle, whom he defeated, 
and Johnny Appleseed, who lies buried on the edge of the city. But 
as important as the city’s various historic sites and monument, are the 
Library's unique series of historical and informational pamphlets, 
founded and directed by Dr. Potterf, written or edited by the Library 
staff, and lithoprinted at its own printing plant for free distribution 
to readers. The some 160 titles, which include reprints from con- 
temporary newspapers, travel accounts, diaries, and books of history 
and description, range from “Abe Lincoln in Indiana” to “The 
Whistlers,”” and cover almost every phase of the social, ethnic, eco- 
nomic, pioneer, and military history of the city, county, and region, 
including such colorful chapters as tavern life, canal days, gambling, 
and body snatching. Among them I was pleased to find the “Canawlers” 
chapter from Harold W. Thompson's Body, Boots & Britches. 

The Library’s Indiana Collection, including Indiana authors, is one 
of the finest collections of Middle Western local and regional history 
that I have worked in. With the Historical Museum at the Swinney 
homestead providing the background in maps, charts, pictures, and 
relics, local history becomes living history in Fort Wayne. And with 
the completion of the projected Fine Arts Center, which will centralize 
the many dramatic, musical, and art organizations and activities of 
the city, culture will make history in what was formerly the chief 
town of the Miami Indians, at the confluence of the St. Mary’s, St. 
Joseph’s and Maumee Rivers. 


IN MEMORIAM. Few American folklorists were more “American” 
or touched folklore at more points than the late Levette J. Davidson. 
The titles of his books—Literature of the Rocky Mountain West (with 
Prudence Bostwick), Rocky Mountain Tales (with Forrester Blake) , 
A Guide to American Folklore, and Poems of the Old West—indicate 
his regional-literary orientation. He collected Mormon songs, burro 
tales, student superstitions, place and street names, proverbs, speech, 
and even moron stories. But his interest in the local and the everyday 
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was motivated by an interest in folklore as a way of life, in folklore 
study as “one more tool in the attempt to understand and to solve 
modern problems.” “Any knowledge or activity,” he goes on to say, 
“that helps us to bridge the chasms between people separated by 
differences in race, in cultural background, in economic status, and in 
vocational activity should be utilized to the fullest extent possible. 
Democracy rests upon an intelligent and sympathetic recognition of 
the dignity and the worth of all human beings.” 

These words are from his foreword to the program of the Tenth 
Annual Western Folklore Conference at the University of Denver in 
1950. The conferences were his own creation and his unique instru- 
ment for bringing the past and the present, the scholarly, human, and 
artistic aspects of Western folklore together and before a larger public. 
A favorite topic was the Western hero, whose pattern Lincoln fitted 
into and transcended, as surely as Levette himself embodied many 
Lincolnesque qualities and sought the Lincoln in all of us. 


B.A.B. 
SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


NEW YORK’S FOLK HERITAGE appears on three recent recordin 
from Folkways (117 W. 46th Street, New York 36). The Cannonsville 
Story (FS 3852) is a rare combination of upstate story-telling and 
fiddling. Made in the field in southwest Delaware County, where a 
new New York City reservoir will put an end to community existence, 
the recording features the reminiscences of 76-year old Bob Gregory. His 
anecdote-filled account of his youth has no regrets for the passing of 
the area’s hard living. These tales of tricks and traditions come from 
a colorful and fluent observer of folk life. Grant Rogers uses his fiddle 
for both traditional and recent selections. Tony Schwartz’s most recent 
aural document of New York City is Music in the Streets (FD 5581). 
This miscellany captures the sounds of a variety of the city’s musicians: 
street performers, Washington Square vocalists, religious music and 
festivals, and parading bands. Once more, he contributes an impressive 
musical portrait of the city. One Man Band (FA 2605) resounds with 
the exuberant rhythms of Paul “Riffin’ John” Blackman’s home-fash- 
ioned instruments. A performer from Louisiana on New York-New 
Jersey ferry-boats, Blackman beats out, in a vital and captivating, if 
not musically enriching, style a group of folk and popular tunes. 


AMERICAN MUSIC in the folk tradition is illustrated in a variety of 
styles on recent recordings. The Weavers on Tour (VRS9013) repre- 
sents a sequal to their previous successful Vanguard Recording 
Society release, The Weavers at Carnegie Hall (VRS9010). The new 
recording repeats their familiar format for folk and traditional songs 
from various sources. It also reveals their knack for stirring up an 
enthusiastic response. Hootenany Tonight (HLP201, Sing Out, 80 E. 
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llth Street, New York 3) demonstrates one of the famous programs 
that have attracted folk fans in recent years. This performance of 
April 1954 consists of a broad cross-section of American and foreign 
folk music. The material and performers are varied; they have in com- 
mon, however, a high level of vocal proficiency. Documentary Talking 
Blues (CPT550, Contemporary-Esoteric, 333-6th Avenue, New York) 
consists of 14 musical commentaries on social, economic, and political 
subjects. Pat Foster and Dick Weismann follow the traditional pat- 
terns made famous by Woody Guthrie. They repeat his observations 
and add some recent contributions. 

Harry and Jeanie West represent the southern folk tradition in 
modern adornment. For Esoteric they render 17 old and recent ex- 
amples of Smoky Mountain Ballads (ES 545). Their duets stem from 
broadsides and parlor music as well as the oral tradition. In the same 
style, they sing for Folkways 16 Favorite Gospel Songs (FA 2357). 
Here, too, are the old and new. All of them are Bible stories under 
the influence of radio’s “country music.” To You With Love is a pro- 
gram of “American folk songs for women” from Folkways (FA 2333) 
by Herta Marshall. The dozen numbers range from delicate love to 
more rigorous forms and even to violence. The Marshall vocals have 
an appropriate charm. 


BOOKS ON AMERICAN MUSIC recently survey the subject from 
several approaches. Music In America, by John Tasker Howard and 
George Kent Bellows (Thomas Y. Crowell) , examines all types of our 
music in relation to historic events. This useful analysis devotes half 
its space to developments of the 20th century. The discography adds 
to the book’s usefulness as a reference work. That Crazy American 
Music, by Elliot Paul (Bobbs-Merrill), represents a chatty and gossipy 
examination by the late, famous author. His original comments, anec- 
dotes, experiences, and legends trace jazz developments to bop and 
rock ‘n’ roll. A Handbook of Jazz, by Barry Ulanov (Viking), con- 
sists of brief but knowledgeable essays on both the background and 
direction of jazz. A 73-page section of biographies of jazz performers 
plus a bibliography enhance the volume’s value. William Attaway, a 
prominent composer of calypso songs, has compiled a Calypso Book 
(McGraw-Hill) with 25 examples of the popular island music. Some 
of his selections have become famous in the recent calypso craze. The 
decorations increase the book’s attractiveness, but the small print 
makes it difficult to read the words. 


FOREIGN FOLK MUSIC receives a new examination in recent re- 
cordings. After a lapse of two years, Columbia has issued two addi- 
tional volumes in its “World Library of Folk and Primitive Music.” 
The new releases, Volume XV, Northern and Central Italy (KL5173), 
and Volume XVI, Southern Italy and the Islands (KL5174), compre- 
hensively survey the richly varied musical traditions of the Italian 
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peninsula. Alan Lomax and his local editor, Diego Carpitella, com- 
piled the two records from 100 hours of taped materials. The complex 
musical influences of the area are well illustrated in 76 different selec- 
tions. The music for dances, celebrations, lullabies, love, and working 
at numerous occupations discloses ancient traditions and instruments. 
Choruses of Italian folk singers display unusual musical abilities while 
soloists ably perform lyric songs and ballads. Songs of Denmark (Folk- 
ways FW6857) features the voice of a young Danish artist in America, 
Dan Hangaard. His pleasant interpretation supplies examples of love 
songs, harvest airs, and soldier tunes. Irish Folkways, by E. Estyn Evans 
(Devin Adair), constitutes a magnificent study of backgrounds and 
survivals of the folk heritage in Irish life. The breadth and under- 
standing of the author’s approach stamp the work as a model for 
similar studies of other areas. Music Before Columbus was the subject 
of an exhibit last October at the André Emmerich Galleries (18 E. 
77th St., New York 21). The artistic achievement of primitive crafts- 
men was demonstrated by both the music and the design of Mexican 
pipes, whistles, and drums. Charles Collingwood provides an intro- 
ductory essay to this early music on the small long-playing recording; 
Peggy Glanville-Hicks’ composition for the instruments is performed 
on the other side. 


OTHER EUROPEAN FOLK MUSIC draws on a fairly homogeneous 
background. German Folk Songs (Folkways FW8805) praises the beau- 
ties of the natural surroundings, with specific reference to spring, the 
month of May, and even to a cow. Fifteen-year old Erika Vopel joins 
her mother, Elsa, in a program of dulcet duets, and both sing solo. A 
Vanguard recording demonstrates another distinctive background in 
Erich Kunz Sings German University Songs, Volume 2 (VRS1010). 
Most of the examples originated in the 19th century, but others de- 
rive from an older tradition. Performed by the male chorus and 
orchestra of the Vienna State Opera, the 21 songs of loving, hunting, 
longing, and drinking receive a full-blown treatment. Carmina Burana, 
the collection of Bavarian student songs from the 13th century, ap- 
pears on a new Vanguard recording (VRS-1007). The 25 pieces relate 
to universal student interests: love and courting, springtime and fes- 
tivals, and taverns and drinking. The Hartford Symphony Orchestra 
and chorale perform the heavily-accented rhythms of the cantata 
setting by Carl Orff. In a similar vein is the Vanguard recording of 
Tavern Songs (BG561), “catches, glees, and other diverse entertain- 
ments of Merrie England.” Henry Purcell contributed 13 of the pieces 
while another dozen selections about tavern affairs come from several 
sources. Alfred Deller and the Deller Consort give the glittering ren- 
dition of these bawdy-like expressions. From the same period comes 
the Angel release, Shakespeare Songs and Lute Solos (45016). Again 
the counter-tenor, Alfred Deller, harmonizes songs from Shakespeare's 
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plays along with lute solos by Desmond Dupré. The recording excel- 
lently recaptures the musical feeling and atmosphere of the time. 


FOR CHILDREN have appeared recently some attractive produc- 
tions. Tell Jt Again is an Angel recording (65041) of “songs of sense 
and nonsense.” Julie Andrews and Martyn Green sing nursery rhymes, 
lullabies, and songs for school and learning. Their sparkling per- 
formance is not improved by the fancy instrumental accompaniment. 
Animal Folk Songs for Children (Folkways FC7051) is made up of 
selections from the volume with that title by Ruth Crawford Seeger 
(Doubleday, 1950). The late author’s daughter, Peggy, sings them 
with devotion and ginderstanding. Most of the 22 examples came from 
the Library of Congress’ collection. Oscar Brand’s Singing Holidays 
(Knopf) traces the “calendar in folk song.” With national, patriotic, 
family, romantic, religious, and seasonal selections, the volume com- 
bines the well-known and the unusual. The admirable cross-section 
provides fine fare for family singing throughout the year. Call-and- 
Response Rhythmic Group Singing (Folkways FC7308) consists of 
a stimulating project devised by Ella Jenkins. Her musical creations 
make young and old conscious of their own rythmic and melodic capa- 
bilities. 

BOOK NOTES: Ben Botkin’s A Treasury of American Anecdotes 
(Random House) combines old and new stories on a variety of sub- 
jects. The numerous bright, sharp, sly, and witty comments will sup- 
ply many chuckles and guffaws. They all add up to a good-natured 
view of the American character. The Old Farmer’s Almanac, edited by 
Robb Sagendorph (Ives Washburn), assembles numerous glimpses 
of folk life. The selections from the famous almanac cover observa- 
tions, recommendations, and witticisms from the first issue of 1793 to 
recent numbers. Rural and agricultural subjects predominate, but 
the whole bill of fare is a tasty, wholesome dish of Americana. Ameri- 
can Panorama, edited by Eric Larrabee (N. Y. U. Press) examines 350 
significant publications on American life. The volumes under obser- 
vation are both fictional and scholarly. They all help supply an under- 
standing of American life and development. The brief essays by 15 
critic-authors constitute useful, authoritative commentaries on studies 
of the national scene. 

Mary Margaret McBride's Harvest of American Cooking (Putnam) 
consists of 1000 recipes from her personal collection. Comments on 
cooking and eating traditions in each of the states mix colorful back- 
grounds with intimate observations. Cooking American, by Sidney W. 
Dean (Hill and Wang), provides 800 recipes from all parts of the 
U. S. and Canada. This writer has sought out indigenous foods from 
the main areas. His background remarks are more straightforward 
than those of the first-mentioned volume. The Famous American Reci- 
pes Cookbook, by John and Marie Roberson (Prentice-Hall) , contains 
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340 easy-to-follow regional recipes. Here, too, are old and new dishes 
with informative details on origins and backgrounds. 


W.G.T. 





THE EDITOR’S BOOKSHELF 


In the same season that Van Wyck Brooks in From a Writer's 
Notebook complains that modern literature and life show little 
interest in character and scorns the anecdote, B. A. Botkin comes 
forth with his completely absorbing A Treasury of American Anec- 
dotes. Brooks notes the dehumanization in contemporary literature, 
but Botkin shows that at “the sub-literary level” the American people 
even now find human nature to be both delightful and intriguing. 
This treasury contains some 400 “sly, salty, shaggy stories of heroes 
and hellions, beguilers and buffoons, spellbinders and scapegoats, 
gagsters and gossips.” The stories, all of them documented, are from 
recent and ancient sources and many are from the kind of obscure 
sources which only Dr. Botkin seems able to discover. The stories 
represent every conceivable mood and every facet of American life. 
Few of the stories are well-known, and most of them have the ring of 
authentic folklore. To the stories have been added a discerning intro- 
duction and introductory comments for the sections which are given 
titles such as Cracker Barrel, Cool Customers, The Gospel According 
to Joe Miller, Spun Yarn, and Barnyard and Barroom. (Random 
House, 322 pp., $3.95) 


The Old Farmer’s Almanac Sampler, edited by Robb Sagendorph, 
offers a generous selection of the wit and wisdom which has been 
found in The Old Farmer’s Almanacs since 1792. The old Almanacs 
are fertile repositories of Americana. The compiler, who is now editor 
of the Almanac (annual circulation, 1,000,000 copies) , tells the story 
of the publication’s 165-year history and then presents his judicious 
selections arranged according to the many subjects Americans have 
long looked in the Almanac to find. (Ives Washburn, 306 pp., $5) 


Folk Medicine by Dr. D. C. Jarvis, a physician, is an examination 
and interpretation of folk preventatives and cures in Vermont. The 
author, who has practiced medicine in Barre since 1909 and is rural 
editor of Medical World, discovered that his orthodox education did 
not adequately equip him to make contact with rural Vermonters. 
So he began a lifelong study of their folk concepts, and he has tested 
= — many common folk prescriptions. (Henry Holt, 182 pp., 
$2.95) 


An American edition of The Trail of the Black Walnut, a history 
of the Pennsylvania Germans and their migration to Canada, by G. 
Elmore Reaman of Waterloo College, Ontario, has been published by 
is Press of Scottdale, Pennsylvania. (See NYFQ, Autumn 
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In 1939 a limited edition of Materials Toward a History of Witch- 
craft, collected by Henry Charles Lea, went immediately out of print. 
This exhaustive source of materials on witchcraft, which spans the 
centuries from primitive to fairly recent times, represents the data 
from which Dr. Lea had hoped to write a definitive study. Although 
his death made this impossible, his vast collection of information is 
invaluable to all who are curious concerning the origins, meanings 
and practices of witchcraft, sorcery, demonology and magic. The new 
ym is a handsome, three-volume set. (Thomas Yoseloff, 1548 pp., 
$20) 


The Yankees of Connecticut by W. Storrs Lee is an informal study 
of the people of Connecticut which includes, according to topical 
emphases, the various aspects of the Yankee mind and manner and 
the widespread dissemination of their Yankeeism. The story is told 
primarily in terms of occupations and professions through which 
developing patterns and essential characteristics are vividly illus- 
trated. The book abounds in folklore and marginal materials. (Henry 
Holt, 301 pp., $5) 


The latest addition to the American Folkways series is The Other 
Illinois by Baker Brownell. The emphasis is social history, recorded in 
a crazy-quilt manner and written with a captivating gusto. Many 
evidences of folklore are interwoven in this chronicle of the life, 
people, temperament and plight of Southern Illinois. (Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, 276 pp., $4.50) 


The Singing Mountaineers, containing songs and tales of the 
Quechua people, represents the efforts of many collectors and 
translators. The book is commendably edited by Ruth Stephen, who 
has written an introduction and expanded notes. Included are thirty 
songs collected by Jose Maria Arguedas, eleven threshing songs, nine 
folk tales, and essays on Andean fiestas and Quechua songs and lore. 
This is the first publication of the folk materials of these Peruvian 
people. (University of Texas Press, 203 pp., $3.75) 


Readers will find “Unwanted Treasures of the Patent Office” by 
Donald W. Hogan, in American Heritage, February 1958, to be a 
remarkable testimony to American ingenuity. The December 1957 
issue contains an appealing and nostalgic article, “An Iowa Christmas,” 
by Paul Engle, a recounting of Christmas on a farm half a century ago. 


More than 1100 illustrations record a pictorial history in American 
Symbols by Ernst Lehner. The book begins with Columbus’ coat of 
arms and includes such various symbols, signs and seals as trademarks, 
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cattle brands, hex signs, college insignias, and designations of local 
and national governmental agencies. 


Music Boxes, Their Lore and Lure, by Helen and John Hoke is an 
illustrated history of this amazing and creative craft and art. Included 
is “The Music Box Sampler,” a 10-inch 3314 RPM record of music 
from world famous music boxes. (Hawthorn Books, $10) 


Antiques by Ann Kilborn Cole is an especially helpful book, 
designed for beginners and telling how to recognize, classify, purchase, 
refurbish and care for antiques. The ways of the collector, the auc- 
tioneer and the dealer are detailed. (David McKay Co., 246 pp., $4.95) 





PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


PRESIDENT’S PAGE 
(Continued from page 2) 


art of jazz has struck a responsive chord throughout the world. Who 
among those who, at the beginning of this year, watched and listened, 
were unmoved, as Marian Anderson told the folk tales and sang the 
songs of her America to young and old the world over? Who was not 


thoroughly proud to be an American when she stood, head bowed, 
in front of Gandhi’s memorial and lifted her beautiful voice in his 
honor to his people? Who will ever forget the look of sublime adora- 
tion on the face of those there and everywhere who heard her sing? 
Here truly was no ordinary diplomat or State Department attaché, 
but a folk ambassador of good will. Marian Anderson was a person 
whom the people of the world understood and loved. 

Perhaps the simple words of Whitman, Sandburg, Thoreau, the 
songs of Anderson, the folk stories of America, and the music of 
“Dizzy” Gillespie and all his “cats” bring the world of people more 
closely together because it is of the stuff all people are made. Folk 
stories and songs, fairy tales and rhymes have always been the coin of 
the realm, joyously exchanged, forever treasured, and always earning 
interest. 

When top hat and top level diplomacy of all countries wears the 
clothes of the uncommon common man, shows the honest face of 
truth and love of mothers and children and fathers around the world, 
speaks with the eloquent tongue of the extraordinary ordinary man, 
sings with a voice that echoes the common earth, and listens with the 
heart of the plain people, the world may find its way to peace. Folk 
ambassadors of good will are truly ministers extraordinary and pleni- 
potentiary. 

In their conferences on world problems, diplomats may do well 
to remember that the “summit” is closer to the earth and its people 
than it is to the stars. 

M.A.R. 





Conleibulors 


Paul Bailey, Amityville, is president of the Suffolk County His- 
torical Society and an authority in Long Island history and lore. He 
is president and general manager of the Suffolk Consolidated Press 
Company, publishers of eight weekly papers. 


Tristram P. Coffin, Denison University, Granville, Ohio, is one of 
America’s best known specialists in the ballad and a contributor to 
many journals. From 1955 to 1957, he was president of the Ohio 
Folklore Society. 


Miss Edith Cutting, 49 Orton Avenue, Binghamton, is a teacher 
of English, a writer on rural lore and the national groups in the Triple 
Cities area, and author of Lore of an Adirondack County and 
Whistling Girls and Jumping Sheep. 


James Taylor Dunn is librarian of the Minnesota Historical 
Society, Cedar Street and Central Avenue, St. Paul. A graduate of 
Hamilton College and Syracuse University, he was formerly librarian 
of the NYSHA. He is particularly interested in rhymed advertise- 
ments, folksay, eccentrics and ballads. His article, ““The Murdered 
Pedlar and the Saugerties Bard,” was published in the Summer, 1955, 
issue of NYFQ. 


John Greenway, University of Colorado, Boulder, is a member of 
the department of anthropology. He is presently completing require- 
ments for a second doctorate. He has recently studied extensively in 
Australia under a Fulbright grant. In Australia, he collected several 
hundred songs, gave 60 public “sings,” including radio and TV, and 
collected some 18,000 items for a bibliography of the anthropology 
of the Australian Aborigines. He is author of American Folksongs of 
Protest. “In connection with the mild controversy which my rebuttal 
is based,” he writes, “the most inexorable thing in my favor is the 
spontaneous and independent work on folksongs of protest around 
the world. Incidentally, Tris Coffin and I studied together under 
Professor MacEdward Leach at the University of Pennsylvania, where 
we belonged to the same generation as Horace Beck and G. Malcolm 
Laws.” 


Charles A. Huguenin, 251 West 261 Street, New York 71, is 
assistant professor of English at Pace College. Dr. Huguenin has writ- 
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ten for New York History, Long Island Forum and Vermont History, 
and is a contributing editor to NYFQ. 


William Lawrence Lassiter, 24 Sycamore Street, Albany, is senior 
curator of history, New York State Education Department. He is a 
specialist in antiques and the Shaker society. 


Miss Adrienne Meltz, 120-20 109 Avenue, South Ozone Park, 
Queens, is a student at Oswego State Teachers College. Her story is 
based on an interview with Engineer John Bowes, an employee of the 
Cunard Lines. 


Marvin A. Rapp, 17 Albin Road, Delmar, is associate executive 
dean of the State University of New York and president of the NYFS. 


Miss Anne Virginia Ryan, 45 North Main Street, Allentown, New 
Jersey, is a student at Blackburn College where she has studied under 
Dean Herbert Halpert. In introducing Miss Ryan’s article to NYFQ, 
Mr. Halpert wrote: “The Reverend Henry C. Beck published an 
earlier report on “The Jersey Devil’ in NYFQ (III, 1947, 102-104). 
He gave additional stories, together with a survey of most of the earlier 
published references to the legend, in his book, Jersey Genesis (New 
Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1945), pp. 240-250. This report 
by Miss Ryan is valuable for several reasons. As she points out, 

ractically none of the legendary characteristics of the Devil remain 
in this recent version. (Some of the earlier reports of the legend show 
more clearly the relationship with older Devil legends.) Despite this 
loss, she shows that the legend still retains considerable emotional 
validity for people in the southern New Jersey ‘Pines’—a fact I can 
verify from my own collecting in the region. Miss Ryan’s article is 
admirable for another reason. She has tried to capture the tone of the 
setting in which she heard the story. She shows the conflict between 
the rural ‘Piney’ culture which ‘Reds’ represents, and the slick, self- 
confident, ‘rational,’ urban reaction of the professional waitress. 
Perhaps it is a hopeful sign that college teachers occasionally do affect 
their students’ attitudes, that neither Miss Ryan nor the North 
Carolina student sneered at Reds’ story, but instead tried to under- 
stand the cultural values that underlie it.” 


Norman Studer, 853 Broadway, New York 3, is director of Camp 
Woodland, Inc., Phoenicia, and is a recorder of the folklore of the 
Catskills. 


Mrs. Dorothy Godfrey Wayman, 13114 South First Street, Olean, 
is reference and research librarian at St. Bonaventure University. 
A one-time reporter and editorial writer for The Boston Globe and 
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editor of The Falmouth Enterprise, she is the author of nine books, 
including Suckanesset: A History of Falmouth, Bite the Bullet and 
Edward Sylvester Morse. In 1954, she received a Litt. D. degree from 


Holy Cross College. 











The New York Folklore Society is engaged in the promotion of 
studies and investigations, and subsequent publication in the 
New York Folklore Quarterly, of the state’s various folk mater- 
ials. Included in the fields of interest of the Quarterly are cus- 
toms and festivals, songs and ballads, folk music and art, tall 
tales and regional lore, folk heroes and personalities, proverbs 
and charms, omens and superstitions, ghost stories and witch- 
craft, grave inscriptions, place names, local types of architecture, 
homemaking and cooking, and the lore of the Indian and the 
frontier. 


The writers are laymen and specialists, and their articles are 


designed to have a general appeal. oe may range from 


500 to 2500 or more words. It is desirable that manuscripts be 
typed double-spaced and on one side of 814 x 11 inch paper. 


Authors are responsible for the contents of their articles, al- 
though it is requested that documentation of quoted materials 
and sources accompany manuscripts. 


Each manuscript will be promptly acknowledged. Manuscripts ’ 
and requests for further information should be sent to the 
Editor. 














